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MARLE’S WEDDING GIFT. 


eee 
BY THEODORE ARNOLD.. 


ERCY MARLE was one of the 

‘handsomest fellows I ever saw. 
T’ve often wished I were a girl 
that I might fall in love with 
him. However; he had enough 
of that sort of thing without my 
aid. Girls followed him in 
shoals, they dropped handker- 
chiefs at his feet, they fainted 
on his shoulder, they sent him 
notes, flowers, locks of hair, 
and other articles too numerous 
to mention. 

Marle took all this very 
quietly. He was used and 
minded the ‘héa g for 
his sake t as much’ as he 

minded the ends of his cigars when he had done 
dking them. He had been a pretty baby smoth- 
ered with kisses by the ladies, and dressed in laces 
and lawns by his fond mother, then a pretty boy 
kissed by girls, who will do such things, and so he 
slid naturally into the groove'iasa man. Indeed, he 
would have been surprised if he had not been 
adored, and would have felt like a fish out of water 
in the cool, dim element that most men have to 
breathe ftom ladies’ presence. 

Percy was tall, but not very tall, slight, but not 
very slight, and he had the most perfect shape, grace- 
ful, lithe as a cat, rounded, muscular, swift and 
strong. His handsome hand was small and white, 
bat it could give an awful grip, and there seemed an 
Atlantic cable in every finger. It was beautiful to 
see the grace with which he moved, his easy, swing- 
ing walk, his postures, proud, stately, spirited, or 
superbly lounging, justas he pleased. For his face, 
Icannot tell its chief charm. It was not the regu- 
larity of feature, though the features were regular. 
I think there is nothing in marble finer than his 
profile, clear and fine as horizon lines of rock against 
a pale autumn sky, the chin well rounded and strong, 
the nose high between the eyes, having that faint, 
classic rise in the middle, and the curved nostril 
like that of a war-horse. The brows were black and 
almost straight, dipping a little toward the nose, the 
eyes were a very dark gray, looking black under 
their lashes, and were hard and bright as diamonds. I 
never saw such fiery eyes. There was not the faint- 
est mist of tenderness in them. All the gentleness in 
his face showed in his mouth, which was full, red, 
and curved softly. Drooping moustachios of jetty 
black shaded his upper lip, otherwise he was clean- 
shaven. His forehead was broafl, and well swelled 
out atthe temples. His whole face was of marble 
pallor, rendered still more striking by the brilliancy 
of his eyes, and the darkness of his moustachios, 
brows and hair. The latter was in loose, pictur- 
esque rings about his head and face. Don’t think 
that Percy Marle was a fop, he was not that. His 
manners were gentlemanly, if a trifle arrogant at 
times, and his taste in dress and speech was perfect. 
Nothing flashy about Percy Marle, believe me. He 
came of good blood, and was used to lording it, didn’t 
need maintain his height by the help of large glass 
diamonds. But he did wear one diamond in a ring 
delicate enough for a lady, and such another diamond 
I never saw. It was not large, but it was just a spark 
of fire. In the sun you could not look at it without 
winking, in the dark it showed its sharp little spar- 
kle when you could scarcely distinguish the wearer. 

You must perceive that there isn’t much of a 
chance for such a fellow as this to fallin love with 
anybody. Where was the good of bowing to ask for 


ing? I'll give him the credit of not troubling him- 
self much about ladies, but of treating them with 
great indulgence and forbearance when they got in 
his way. He would sometimes be quite gallant ina 
half-mocking way, seeming to say, ‘‘Now see me 
make believe that it is necessary for me to flatter in 
order to be smiled upon.” He would put ladies’ 
shawls over their shoulders, hand them into car- 
riages, and perform the services that men usually 
perform for women, when he felt obliged to, but he 
did it as though out of respect for himself, and not 
for them. I didn’t blamehim. When he didn’t serve 
them they served him. I really believe he would 
rather they had shown more reserve and pride to- 
ward him. 

One evening he came into my room looking like a 
pink. He was dressed for the evening and was as 
superb as D’Orsay. I was in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, with my two feet four feet from the floor, a pipe 
between my lips, and a French novel in my hand. 

** Been sitting for your portrait?” I asked, con- 
templating him admiringly, after carefully putting 
my pipe out, and letting in a whiff of fresh air that 
my tobacco-smoke might not overpower his lav-' 
ender. j 

‘* Get ready and go to Mra, Colonel Daming’s,” he 
said, looking about for a m’ce fit tosit on. “ Stir 
yourself. Don’t ba ten minutes.” 

‘Faith, what sends you toa party?” I asked, for 
Marle seldom honored such gatherings with his 
presence. “I believe I have gotacard; but what’s 
the use? That isa crack novel, and I’ve got some 
prime tobacco, and a bottle of glorious Scotch whiskey 
in the buffet there. Bother Mrs. Colonel Daming’s 
party.” 

“Come along, and don’t be ten minutes,” said the 
young man, peremptorily. ‘I’ve taken a notiun to 
go, and I wont go unless youdo. We'll stay only an 
hour. Go alone, do you say? Curse it, Doro, I 
should have a girl hanging on each arm in half a 
minute. I take you to keep the girls away. Come, 
be a good fellow!” 

‘* Hang it, I shall have to take a bath,” I said, be- 
ginning to open my bureau drawers and fumble 
about in search of clean shirt, collar, and the rest. 

“No, you needn’t. Hurry up!” he said, impa- 
tiently. 

“ But I shall smell of tobacco smoke,” I said. 

“No matter. It will show them that we sat smok- 
ing and forgot allabout the party. If we are too fine 
it will look as-though we had been prinking and 
polishing ourselves ever since dinner. Comb your 
hair with your fingers. That’s it. Doro, you’re a 
pretty fellow. If you were dark I would cut your 
throat, but being fair we just set each other off.” 

I dressed reluctantly, with one eye on my novel, 
and in ten minutes we were out walking up town in 
the frosty winter night. 

“T can’t understand what started you,” I grum- 
bled, as we went along, my boots hurting me fright- 
fully. 

“ Well, neithercan I,” Percy confessed. ‘I never 
thought of going till five o’clock, and then I became 
wild to go. If you hadn’t gone peaceably, I should 
have dragged you. Are you superstitious, Dode? 
because I feel bewitched. I’m allofa heat. I feel as 
though something were going to happen.” 

Marle spoke in a manner very unusual to him, 
He half-laughed, but he was evidently nervous and 
in earnest, and I saw by the light of a street-lamp 
we were passing, that he was quite flushed in the 
cheeks. 

Before I had made up my mind what was proper to 
say, we found ourselves in front of Colonel Daming’s 
house. The whole broad front was a blaze of light, 
the curtains drawn back from the windows affording 
a view of the brilliant scene within. The door open- 
ed in the centre of the house, and on this first floor 

were card and dressing-rooms, these closely curtain- 
ed, and in the rear the finest private dining-room in 
the city. Colonel and Mrs. Daming did ‘not believe 
eating to be one of the least important affairs of life. 











ho he could have without even the trouble of ask- 


‘of upholstery, and moving about with gentle, cease- 


Bo red as her face. Why doesn’t she whitewash? 


plate-glass windows of the parlors through which, 
plain to be seen, were the host and hostess, both tall, 
ample, rosy-faced, and altogether with that look 
which betokens the high liver. The entry was large 
and finely painted and decorated, and a broad stair- 
way led to the superb suite of rooms above. Here the 
scene was like a gigantic kaleidoscope. Glimpses of 
pictures, marbles, flowers, curtains, all the splendor 


less changes, a glittering crowd. The bearded faces 
of men, and the flowery faces of women, all smiling 
or wearing a look as bright as asmile. There is no 
mistake, the women were infernally extravagant, but 
it became them, and I didn’t care so Jong as I didn’t 
have to pay the bills. Such glistening of satins as 
there was, rose, and pearl, and amber, and white, 
and blue, such a frost and mist of laces and muslins, 
such velvets and plumes, and such jewels! 

“ Don’t they look like a flock of peacocks with their 
tails up?” said Marle, contemplating the scene 
through his eye-glass. “‘ Would not it be refreshing 
to see a woman march in there dressed in a plain 
muslin gown with long sleeves and a high neck, and 
entirely without jewelry, powder, or paint? There’s 
that odious Mrs. Braham in red velvet that isn’t half 


And there’s Jane Braham. Dode,I have a night- 
mare feeling that in some way the old woman will 
make me marry that girl. Stick to me if you see. 
her near me. Don’t let anything entice you away. 
Who’sthat? By George! Dode—” 

Through the midst of that glittering throng came 
gliding a slight form, a young girl of twenty, maybe, 
fair, pale, with flaxen hair looped back, and a faint 
smile on her lips. Ste leaned on the arm of Mr, 
Casey, a gentleman we knew, and seemed to be a 
stranger, for as she passed, though many looked at, 
no one bowed to her. But what was particularly 
notable about her was her dress. She wore white, a 
gossamer muslin, and as Marle had desired, it was 
close to the neck and wrists. To be sure, it was so 
very thin that the arms and shoulders were in a mist 
rather than covered, but it was better than nothing. 
She wore no ornament whatever, except a bunch of 
English violets in her hair and one in her belt. On 
the whole, from its very simplicity, the most striking 
toilet there. 

* Just what I want!” said my friend, emphati- 
cally. “Come! Let’s make her the fashion.” 

We went in, rumpled our hair before the glass, put 
on our gloves, and went up stairs through a running 
fire of compliments and welcomes from the many who 
lingered about the entries. In a minute more we 
were in the soft fragrant crush of the drawing- 
rooms. 

“Mrs. Daming,” Marle said, confidentially, after 
we had made our bows, ‘as I came across the street 
and looked up at your windows, I saw a most cap- 
tivating and wniqgue person among the company, a 
maiden with ‘ violets instead of laurel in the hair, as 
those were all the little locks could bear.’ There 
wasn’t a sparkle about her, and her eyes and smile 
shone only mildly. Whois she? Next to yourself I 
desire to see her.” 

“0, that’s Georgiana Milman, Mrs. Wiswell’s 
niece from St. Louis. How delighted Mrs. Wiswell 
will be—if you are not laughing at the girl. I think 
myself that the dress is from pure coquetry, and that 
she is only uncommonly bold; but her aunt says 
that she is self-willed and pious, thinks extravagant 
dress is wicked. You haven’t spoken to Jane Bra- 
ham yet.” 

“We will speak to her in passing,” Marle said, 
offering his arm to our hostess. 

Miss Braham, in lemon-colored silk trimmed with 
black lace, looking like a big yellow spider, was lying 
in wait for Marle, in a narrow pass between a knot of 
dowagers and bald-headed fogies on one side, and a 
table on the other, but he broke her web with a bril- 
liant smile and a compliment, and rushed past. I, 
coming disregarded after, saw the look she darted 
after him, hating and yet adoring, enraged and fund. 


In a corner of the room, by, but not before the 
window, was the lady we sought, sitting on a sofa 
with a middle-aged professor of something or other 
on her right, pretty, silly Annie Rae at her left, a 
frumpy old woman in front of her, and Joe Sands, a 
very young man with adowny yellow moustache, 
leaning enamored on the back of her sofa. On this 
quartet she was bestowing the sweetest smiles and 
words, sitting as tranquil and contented as though 
kings were at her feet. 

Marle whispered in my ear, “‘ Take care of Annie 
Rae, and tell the old woman there’s a draft of air 
from this window. Ready! Charge! I’ll flank the 
professor.” 

Miss Milman glanced at our hostess as we ap- 
proached, gave her an affectionate smile, glanced at 
Marle and me tranquiliy, and then stooped to pick 
up old Mrs. Janson’s handkerchief, presenting it to 
her with a very pretty air. Atour introductions she 
rose, made @ slight inclination full of grace, but a 
trifle ceremonious, then resumed her seat and waited 
smilingly what should happen. 

Marle and I were sk: tacticians, and what hap- 
pened, was that in about a minute the professor was 
wandering disconsolately off in one direction, the old 
lady fussing off in another, Marle was seated ona 
tabouret before Miss Milman, and I leaning on the 
back of a chair making believe talk to Annie Rae. 

Miss Milman had viewed these proceedings with a 
tranquil surprise, even interposing a slight protest. 

“Why, professor, you’re not going to desert me, 
are you?” she asked. 

“I make a merit of necessity,” he replied, bowing 
with what grace he might. 

“Ts there a draft?” she asked of Mrs. Janson, 
glancing at the window which was down one inch 
from the top. ‘ Wont you change seats with me?” 

Marle sank gracefully to the seat, glancing care- 
lessly about while she sped her parting guests. He 
was not used to having ladies notice those who made 
room for him, and his eyebrows were a trifle lifted. 

I watched the young lady while she and Marle set- 
tled into an introductory small-talk, each weighing 
the other, and with concealed care feeling their way 
toward an understanding; and I made up my mind 
that Marle had found his match. Miss Milman’s 
face was fair, and broke often into a sweet dimpling 
smile, but there was a great deal of firmness along 
with the amiability. The light blue-gray eyes were 
cool as well as pleasant, the nose, though pretty, 
was large enough to express character, and the mouth 
and chin showed great firmness. Indeed, when her 
face was in repose the look was almost one of stern- 
ness. Her manner and conversation were modest, 
sensible, entirely without coquetry, unless her gentie 
friendliness were a more refined coquetry, and she 
showed a blending of deference and self-respect which 
I have never seen equalled. It was the air of one 
who commands respect by yielding it. She by no 
means confined her attention to Marle, but gave a 
smile now and then to some passing acquaintance, 
spoke to Annie Rae and to me, and was as amiable to 
Joe Sands behind her shoulder as to the conquering 
hero before her. I saw Maurle getting fretted. It by 
no means suited him to be treated just like every- 
body else; and the young woman had not as yet 
shown the slightest sign of being aware that Mr. 
Percy Marle’s attentions were an honor to whoever 
might receive them, or that she was being envied 
and stared at by half the ladies in the room. 

“© Jane!” she spoke up presently, ‘‘I thought 
you were not here. I have been looking for you all 
the evening.” And with the most charming manner 
Miss Milman made room at her side for Jane Bra- 
ham. 

There was a slight twitch of the mouth under 
Marle’s moustache, and the white hand that rested on 
his knee shut very hard. There was a little femi- 
nine chat betweén the two ladies, then Marle com- 
mented on the heat of the room, and asked Miss 
Milman to go to the supper-room for an ice. 

“Tnank you,” she said, sweetly. “I would like 
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I didn’t wonder he hated her. 


one, and I promised Mr. Sands to go with him. Are 
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you ready?” with an enchanting up-look and smile | little timid ways, her fears, her loves, reach about an , the seats about, or sauntered through the walks. 


at the very young man. 

He blushed, came forward and offered his arm, and | 
before Marle could get bis breath, the two had gone 
away leaving him confounded. 

“ How rude!” said Jane Braham, with a look of 
triumphant malice toward Marle. 

Marie bad colored momentarily, but kept himself 
too Weil in hand to lose his self-possession for longer 
than a moment. 

* Not at all, Miss Braham,” hesaid. ‘‘ Miss Mil- 
man tells the truth and keeps her promises.” * 

** O Georgie is so particular,” broke in Annie Rae, 
enthusiastically. ‘She never breaks her word, and 
she never flirts, and she is always so sweet!” 

I don’t think I ever saw a more genuine smile on 
Marle’s face than he gave that girl as she spoke, 

* Let us follow your friend,” he said, rising and 
offering her his arm. ‘ Dode, you wont’ challenge 
me, will you? Perhaps you and Miss Braham will 
come too.” 

* I don’t care for the ice,” the latter said, in a voice 
she tried in vain to steady; “ but I want to contem- 
plate Mr. Marle in the new character he is playing. 
When did he ever before submit to being snubbed?” 

“The treatment is likely to please him by its nov- 
elty,” I said, mal.ciously. “ Poor Marle has hada 
surfeit of sweets.” 

She reddened angrily. ‘* Georgiana knows per- 
fectly well how to pique curiosity,” she said, in that 
bitter-sweet way in which women sometimes speak of 
each other. “ Her experiments are bold, but they 
usually succeed. Now look at her dress! Was there 
ever anything more absurd? The hervine of asen- 
timental novel! If she could have out-dressed and 
out-jewelled everybody here, she would have done 
80; but Georgie is poor, and since she could not be 
everything in dress she chose to be remarkable the 
other way. I heard somebcdy say something about 
her good taste. Now, Mr. Arnold, you must admit 
that it is not in good taste to be conspicuous for any- 
thing.” 

* It is not then in good taste to be conspicuous for 
good taste?” I asked. “Iamcharmed. Now, Miss 
Braham, I feel very amiable toward Miss Milman. 
If she had not piqued my frieud’s curiosity, he would 
have monopolized you, and you would not have look- 
ed at'me. Marle out of the way, you take my arm, 
and vouchsafe more words in a minute than you are 
wont to honor me with inamonth. I am happy. 
All is well. Here’s the table. Splendid, isn’t it? 
And there are ices, aud the artful Georgiana, See 
that smile! Not much like snubbing, is it?” 

For Miss Milman had recognized us, and particu- 
larly Marle, with a bright smile and nod, and a little 
beckoning gesture. I think that Marle’s impulse was 
to resent her desertion, and decline to go to her, but 
he thought better of it and went. In five minutes 
Sands and Annie Rae were left to themselves, and the 
other two were chatting together like old friends. It 
looked as though Miss Milman desired Marle to fol- 
low her, and to reward him for having done so. But 
she looked out that her rewards were not too gen- 
erous. 

Whether it was Marle’s attentions, or her own tact, 
Ido not know; but this girl who was neither rich, 
nor particularly beautiful, nor brilliant, certainly did 
become the fashion. And such a gentle reign as hers 
was! She did not seem aware that she was distin- 
guished, though gentlemen left their liege ladies to do 
homage to her. It is impossible to describe the 
charin that held all, Ihave fancied that she might 
in some degree resemble that incomparable woman, 
Madame Recamier, except that she was not so beau- 
tiful. She was natural, or knew how to appear so, was 
cordial, had a hundred pretty little ways without 
being coquettish, was dainty, obliging, and seemed 
entirely without vanity or jéalousy. The smile of 
admiration with which she would watch and speak 
of a beautiful woman, was enough to make every- 
body look away from the beautiful woman to see. 
Then a young lady in fashionable life who had no 
word of indulgence for vice, who would turn haugh- 
tily away from the most splendid sinner, whom no 
man dared swear or speak recklessly before, and who 
avowedly said her prayers every morning and even- 
ing—such a young lady was unique. It did me good 
to see Marle toe the mark in her presence. 

As for the women, they didn’t know what to make 
of if. It seemed scarcely worth while to consider her 
a dangerous rival, but it looked very much as though 
she were. She never seemed to try to attract atten- 
tion from anybody, she never sneered at any woman 
behind her back, she praised ladies to their lovers 
and lovers to their ladies; in fine, she perplexed them 
completely by simply acting herself, a good prin- 
cipled, amiable girl. But we are all human, and it’s 
my opinion that Miss Georgiana Milman found it 
much easier to be natural and amiable, when she 
found it paid so well. 

Marie fought hard against his infatuation. He went 
out of town half a dozen times just to prove that he 
could break through the web, and came back quicker 
than he went. He staid away from assemblies where 
he would have met Miss Milman, then called to see 
her the very next morning. I never saw a fellow so 
cut up, or so incredulous of his own enslavement. 

“Arnold,” he said to me one day, “I believe I am 
bewitched. I don’t know whether I like the girl or 
hate her. I think it is hate. When she looks at me 


| inch below the surface. There seems to be a mass of 


rock or ice underneath. Sometimes I feel tempted 
to insult her that I may see her really moved, though 
itshould be with anger.” 


| The air was as warm as mid-summer, and the sky 
{ cloudless save for those flakes of crimson and rose in 


| the west. A young moon bent its golden bow in that 
glowing drift, and in the amethystine east a large 


“ T'd advise you to resist that temptation,” I re- | star hung soft and tremulous. 


marked. ‘‘ Miss Milman would never forgive an 
insult.” 

“Confound her! I know it,” he said, pacing the 
room, his fuce red and angry, @ look in his eyes like 
that in a caged beast’s. 

I felt uneasy. Marle was such a high-strung fel- 

low there was danger he would do something he 
ought not. This was the first time he had owned 
himself baffled, and I knew he must be entirely be- 
side himself when he would talk as he did, a fellow 
who had never before turned his head to seo a wo- 
man. 
“T should say treat her to a dose of her own medi- 
cine,” I suggested. ‘‘Be cool and indifferent. Per- 
haps it will be a case of ‘Meg grew sick as he grew 
well,’ It doesn’t do toleta woman think that she 
can walk over you. She is likely to try it.” 

“Curse it! I can’t!” cried Marle. “I believe it 
would bring her round, but I can’t do it. I tell you, 
there’s something strange about her. If it were the 
good old Salem times I’d have her burned for a 
witch.” 

I really didn’t know what to say, so followed an 
excellent course under the circumstances, and said 
nothing. But I looked at him and kept upa devil 
of a thinking. Marle was just the fellow to do a 
desperate deed. He might be said to have nothing to 
lose, for he had already had every success for which 
he cared, social success, and that palled upon his 
taste. He had been praised till he cared nothing 
about praise, and blame would be rather welcome 
than otherwise. I only hoped he hadn’t noticed 
Thad. Dexter. As if answering to my thought, 
Marle stopped in his walk, and stood directly before 
me. 

‘« What’s Thad. Dexter up to?” he demanded, as 
though I were responsible for the fellow. 

““Marle, you’re making a fool of yourself,” I told 
him, not daring to give a direct answer to his ques- 
tion. For I knew perfectly well what Thad. was up 
to. “I wouldn’t let that girl and Thad. nor any. 
body else have such a chance overme. If you area 
man you ought to have some self-control. Don’t let 
anybody see that you care for Georgiana Milman, 
till you are sure of her. She is a common little 
thing. Gertie Willis is ten times handsomer, and 
quite as amiable and betwitching.” 

He looked at me with an expression of relief. It 
seemed as though the height to which she had risen 
in his estimation oppressed him, and he was glad to 
have her pulled down a little. “ Dode,” he said, 
“you're a trump. Come out for a walk.” And 
reached his hand for a grip, and it was a grip he 
got and gave. Some way, my heart ached for the 
fellow. 1 always feel badly for a man who gets cut 
up about a girl, and I had a peculiar sympathy for 
Marle. I had an idea that no woman had ever truly 
loved him in spite of his attractions. They were 
fascinated, but a deep and lasting love I did not be- 
lieve he had ever inspired, probably because he had 
never felt such a love. Marle had been spoiled by 
prosperity, but he had good qualities which time 
and a good woman might bring to something. I 
wasn’t sure that Georgiana Milman was the woman, 
but if he thought she was, it was all the same to 
him. 

I don’t know what there was in my face, but just 
as we reached the door of my room Marle turned, 
and laid his arm on my shoulder. 

* Old fellow,” he whispered, in a voice as soft and 
sweet as a woman’s, “I believe you’re fond of me, 
and sore as my heart is, it does me good.” 

Before I had time to speak, the arm clasped me 
closer and Marle kissed me on the cheek with soft, 
tender lips. I felt as though I had been kissed by a 
woman. I couldn’t say a word, but stumbled to- 
ward the stairs with my eyes blinded by tears. It 
was the first time in all our intercourse that Marle 
had shown tenderness; and much as I had liked him 
before, I first loved him then. 

He was himself when we reached the sidewalk. It 
was a lovely evening in May and everybody was out. 
We bent our way toward Eden Park, taking the 
quieter streets, avoiding the thoroughfares which by 
universal consent were given up to clerks and shop- 
girls. 

Eden Park was a private park, belonging to the 
inhabitants of Paradise Square. A keeper stood at 
each of the entrances to guard against intrusion, and 
strangers who had been invited were furnished with 
tickets of admission. It was one of the loveliest gar- 
dens in the city, laid out in flower-beds, with a hand- 
some double row of trees on the avenues, all sorts of 
arbors and summer-houses, and a large fountain in 
the centre. So strictly was this park guarded, that 
some ladies had adopted the style of bowing to every- 
body they met in it, on the same principle that 
strangers speak when guests at the same house. 
Everybody in Paradise Square knew everybody else 
there, and no doubtful person was admitted to the 
sacred locality. Ifa house was for sale, the squarites 
bought it in and sold to some privileged person. A 
retiring squarite who would sell his house without 
consulting his neighbors, would be immediately dis- 
carded by them, him and his children, and his 
children’s children in secula seculorum. 

We entered the park by the eastern gate, and be- 
tween us and the sunset the fountain flung its column 
of spray, and water turned to a shower of fire in that 





I’d like to see her tremble or blush once. All her 


light. Groups of ladies and gentlemen lounged on 


We stood a moment leaning on the gate, uncertain 
which of the avenues to take. I had a bright 
| thought. 

“Has Miss Annie Rae passed you this evening?” 
I asked of the guardian of the gate. 

“Yes sir!” he answered, with well-bred gravity. 
“She went in only a few minutes ago with a lady and 
gentleman. She turned to the right.” 

‘* Was Joe Sands the gentleman?” I asked. 

Another “ yes sir!” this time, with a faint symp- 
tom ofa smile. 

** Come, Marle,” I said; “let us join them.” 

Marle roused himself languidly, and accompanied 
me. The elms arched over our heads, and the plats 
on either side were bright with flowers. The soft 
drip of the fountain and the singing of birds made 
the air gently musical, and through everything was 
that mellow blush of the sunset. Thé scene was too 
beautiful for pain, and I began to believe that hearts 
must soften under its influence. It happened that 
very few were on this walk, and presently we saw 
those whom we sought. There was a little arbor 
covered with prairie-roses now just beginning to show 
the pink of their thickly clustered buds, and inside 
this | saw Aunie Rae sitting by Miss Milman, and 
the convenient and subservient Juve standing likea 
sentinel at the door. 

“ May we come?” I called out, pausing at a little 
distance. 

Miss Milman rose at once, smiling the brightest 
welcome, and gave her hand to me and to Marie, 
making room for us onthe bench. She was gayer 
than usual that evening, and also, was looking un- 
asually pretty. Her coquettish hat was trimmed 
with blue ribbons which became her fairness, and 
her dress was of a soft gray, and gracefully made. 
I was glad to see Marle drop into easy, pleasant chat 
with her about the scene, the ordinary news, music, 
and the like, and show no signs of the agitation I 
had seen a few hours before. Doubtless the pleasant 
meeting had quieted him, but I also gave him credit 
for some self-control. He even leaned absently on a 
trellis and looked off through the tree-tops, to the 
curled-over top of the fountain-jet, while 1 talked 
with Miss Milman. But I knew that he heard every 
word. Perhaps she knew it, too. 

The skies faded from rose to purple, and the stars 
began toshine. Presently we fell into a hush as the 
band played song after song. Then Miss Milman 
rose. Our little party had remained secluded quite 
long enough for her sense of propriety. Marle walk- 
ed by her side, and Annie and I fell behind them. 
Joe had evaporated. 

“Annie,” I said, “ifI were a young lady, I would 
fall in love with Percy Marle.” 

“He is splendid!” she returned, with schoolgirl 
enthusiasm. ‘I wish he and Georgie would marry, 
Do you think he likes her?” 

“Do you think she likes him?” I asked, diplo- 
matically. 

‘She likes him pretty well,” said Annie. “But 
she is so queer. Georgie weighs everything so. She 
speaks like an old person sometimes. I never knew 
@ young person so prudent. She is real good.” 

“She certainly would not object to Marle?” I said, 
firing up a little. “There isn’t a lady in the city but 
would be glad to have him. Does she think that he 
is in love with her?” 

“She says she doesn’t,” said my little gossip, doubt- 
fully. ‘She says she never believes a man to bein 
love with her, til] he has told her so.” 

“Do you think that Thad. Dexter has told her so?” 
‘was my next question. 

“ Why,” she stammered, “ I don’t know as I ought 
to tell.” 

“You know jyou can tell me anything,” [ said, 
coaxingly. 

“* Well, I don’t know as he has offered himself ex- 
actly,” said the little fool, speaking with great cau- 
tion; “but I guess that he has spoken pretty 
plainly.” 

“ Will Miss Milman marry him?” I demanded. 

**T don’t believe she knows herself,” was the an- 
swer. ‘She will take plenty of time to think it over, 
and learn what people think of him before she com- 
mits herself. She is determined to rut no risks, but 
to marry the man who will make her the best hus- 
band, and give her the best position in society.” 

“Has she no impulses?” I said, angrily. ‘‘ Has 
she no feelings? Isshe acalculating machine?” 

“She is very cautious,” said Annie, with a more 
sarcastic intonation than I would have believed her 
capable of. 

Marle and Miss Milman seated themselves near us 
on a bench by the fountain, and I could see that their 
talk was confidential. They did not encourage any 
one to join them, and more than one acquaintance 
passed by with a smiling and significant glance to- 
ward them. They looked decidedly like a pair of 
lovers. She sat with her head drooping a little, and 
her face slightly shaded by her hat, only occasionally 
glancing up into his face. Her face was grave, but 
kind, and her manner was even tender. Marle sat 
leaning toward her, his arm on the back of the seat, 
his earnest eyes ready to catch up every stray glance 
of hers. He was speaking eagerly, and though his 
tone was low, I could hear the thrills that ran through 
his voice. 

She must have been stone could she have been un- 
moved by him then. I never saw so beautiful a pic- 





; ture as he made. The moonlight shone on bis face 


lighting up its marble whiteness, showing the flash- 
ing eyes, the exquisite outline of the features, the 
dusky richness of hair and moustache. Then his 
atlitudes were always models of grace. 

She was evidently struck by his beauty, for her 
eyes often lingered on his face, and once when he 
touched her hand, she let it linger a moment in his 
before withdrawing it. 

But I could see that Marle was far from being sat- 
isfied with her half-surrender. His own feelings 
warmed to fever heat, hers seemed cold in compari- 
son. Presently with a little coquettish air she gave 
him a flower from ber belt, and at the same moment 
rose to go. We accompanied them to Mrs. Wiswell’s 
door, only half the length of the square, and said 
good-night to them on the steps. Miss Milman ex- 
tended her hand in parting with Marle, and did not 
make haste to withdraw it when he bent to kiss it, 
She smiled, bowed and stood watching us away, and 
as we looked back from the turn of the street, she 
still stood there, looking like a fairy in the moon- 
light. : 

“By Heaven! Arnold,” Marle said, grasping my 
arm. ‘I don’t know whether to pray or swear.”’ 

“ She doesn’t wish to decide hastily, she wishes to 
consult her parents,” I said, assuming as near as pos- 
sible Miss Milman’s suave, cool tone. ‘‘She is not 
sufficiently acquainted with you to entertain such a 
proposal. She is afraid your love is only a fancy, 
and that you may change your mind. She does not 
see what you find in her to love.” 

* You listened!” exclaimed Marle, angrily. 

“No, I guessed ; and, it seems that I guessed pretty 
nearly. She has got Thad. Dexter on that hook.” 

‘Thad. is off West for a few weeks,” Marle said, 
quietly. ‘* When he comes home I hope he will be 
careful not to displease me.” 

It leake? out some way that Marle had offered him- 
self to Miss Milman. Whether the lady herself told 
of it, or whether people guessed it, I don’t know. 
But the guesses came very near the truth. It was 
understood that he was in limbo, and that the lady 
would not decide for a month yet. Meantime, she 
was free and open to proposals from others. Marle 
denied nothing, but paid unremitting attention to 
his lady-love who ived him graciously, and even, 
I thought, paraded her conquest, but made no 
promises, 

Marle was reckless and fairly committed himself be- 
fore the world. He sent her bouquets, books and mu- 
sic, he took her and her anmt to concerts, he drove out 
with her accompanied by the same duenna, he joined 
her in walks, and stood to get a bow from her as she 
came out of church. She would not allow him to 
walk home with her then. 

I never saw a fellow in such a state as Marle was 
during those weeks, He would curb himself to the 
limits she imposed when he was with her, then he 
would come to my room and rave. He was petted, 
baffled, and perplexed; and, much as he loved her, 
he had a feeling that she was managing: him, and 
playing him off and on. 

“If I thought she were waiting to see if she loves 
me well enough, I wouldn’t mind,” he groaned out. 
“But she isn’t. She’s waiting to see who will 
make the best husband for her, conform to her tastes, 
give her the finest establishment, be least likely to 
make her jealous, be most praised by old fogies. Now, 
old fogies never liked me, norI them particularly, 
though I think they are very well in their place. 
Then, women will flutter about me, and I can’t help 
it, you know I can’t. Butshe knows there isn’t a 
woman but her in the world, I care for. And, I tell 
you, Dode, though she wont give me a spark of what 
she will acknowledge as encouragement, she con- 
trives to bind me to her more closely everyday. [’ll 
have her, though, or no one else shall. After I have 
committed myself so before everybody, I pity the 
man who would oust me. I wasn’t made to be jilted, 
and, by Heaven! 1 wont be.” 

About the first. of June, Thad. Dexter came home 
from his journey, and hurried up the first night to 
call on Miss Milman. Of course, he found Marle 
there, and of course they looked black at each other. 

Then began a game which I have never seen equal- 
led. I believe that Miss Milman would have excelled 
as achess-player. She kept cool between her two 
wooers, and made them keep the peace toward each 
other. That one who was most civil to the other, 
him she smiled on. She proportioned her favors to 
each, and just allowed each a tremulous hope. Not 
one impulse of feeling stirred her out of her caution 
or made her commit herself in the least. But I 
hated her skill. It was cold-blooded and thoroughly 
selfish. It made my flesh creep to see her in that 
quiet, unmoved way handle, and pause, and consider, 
on the fate of two men whose hearts and brains were 
on fire with every hour of delay. 

Thad. Dexter was a worthy rival for Marle, though 
@ very different man. In personal appearance he 
was not very striking, though he was fine-looking, 
but he was far more intellectual. Mark was fasci- 
natitig, Thad. was amiable. Marle’s wife would be 
fora time in a more brilliant position, but Thad. 
was a rising man, who might one day occupy a very 
high position in the country. Thad. might look 
forward to the United States Senate or the White 
House. Marle would certainly never propose such 
ends to himself, and was as little desirous as he was 
able to win them. And, indeed, I quite agreed with 
him that, save in the rare cases of real patriotic devo- 
tion, political ambition is about as vulgar as ambition 
can be, 

Going homeward one evening in the latter part of 








June, I saw some one who looked like Marle jus 











with that cool sweet smile of hers, most like ice 

cream, I think I would like to tear her in pieces. 

She smiles just so on forty others, men and women. 

She is the most feminine woman I ever saw, and yet 

who ever saw her really confused or disconcerted? 
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disappearing up the steps to the ©. pistol-gallery, I 

had been very busy for a week, and hadn’t seen 

Marle, was beginning to wonder why he didn’t come 

to me, 80 followed across the street and up stairs, 

Sure enough, it was Marle. As I entered he was just 

raising his pistol to tire. Marle’s firing was about 

the most exquisite thing of its kind that could be 

seen. He took his position natarally but firmly, his 

left foot well planted and bearing his weight, the 
right foot slightly advanced, looked steadily at the 
mark, then deliberately raised his right arm, till 
then hanging at ease, and fired the moment the 
sight touched the mark. The whole was easy and 
gracefal from the tirm foot to the slight bend of the 
head, and the flash of the level eye which seemed to 
speed the shot. 

« Bravol” I said, as the shot plerced the bull’s eye. 
Marle turned and held out bis hand, a smile on his 
face. But there was something strange in his look. 
The smile wasn’t genuine, but was more like the 
drawing back of a dog’s lips from his teeth when he 
is going to bite, and Marle’s head was up in a way 
that boded trouble to somebody, But he talked a 
few minutes in @ natural enough way, said he was 
there on his way to see me, aud presently we weut 
out together. 

“T couldn’t bit the mark with you here,” he said. 
“1 felt the nerve in my wrist tremble at sight of 
you. Come, let’s go to Blake's and get a cup of 
coffee.” 

I tried to talk as usual while we walked down the 
street toward the cafe, bat 1 felt uneasy. I knew 
that Marle had something to say by his coming to 
Biake's, for this wasn’t the time of day, under or- 
dinary circumstances, for coffee-drinking, it being 
within half an hour of our dinner-time. 

'The saloon was almost deserted, and we took 4 
table at the upper end, out of heariug of the few 
lunchers, 

“Order what you like,” Marle said. “For me, | 
want coffee, and mind you, waiter, let it be strong 
No slops, remember. Let it be made fresh for me.” 
We sat in silence for a moment, then I spoke. 
“ Marle, I can’t stand it. Have you and Georgians 
Milman quarrelled?” 

“O nol” said Marle, with an ugly smile, “ Ws 

are the best of friends. I have congratulated her 

and have received her grateful thanks for the com 

plimeut.” 

“ You don’t mean—” then I stopped. 

“ | mean,” he said, coolly, “ that Miss Milman ha 

a cepted Thad. Dexter's offer of marriage and re 

fused mine.” 

L dropped my face, but instantly looked up agaiz 

and exclaimed, ‘She's an infernal coquette!” 

* | don’t blawe her,” said Marle, with an accent ¢ 

tender softness drupping momentarily into his bar 

tones. “4 biame Thad. Doxter. A girl has» righ 

tw do the best thing she can for herself, and he mad 

her believe that the best thing she Gould do was t 

marry him. It is only her ambition and caution tha 

chooses him, her heart chooses me. If he bad key 

away she would have bad me. When he first kne' 

her, it was well-known that 1 was paying ber pat 


not have dove it, but every one to his taste.” 

The waiter came with our coffee. 

“First rate!” pronounced Marle, pouring it ou! 
“It’s just the color and just the favor, young mat 
Go in peace!” 

1 looked at Marle while he drank, and wondere 
if it were the assumed carelessness that covers mot 
titted pride, or that other carelessness assumed t 
hide deep designs, He looked up, and, mecting m 
gaze, seemed the least in the world disconcerted. 

“Don’t break your heart till ldo, Dode,” be sak 
laughing. “1 know you want to hear all about i 
and herejgoes. Last Monday evening I went up t 
Eden Park to meet Georgiana, determined to have 
decisive answer then. I got there early, and foun 
Dexter walking up and down, waiting also. It fire 
me up. I hadn’t been able to see her fur a fortuigt 
without his being under foot. 1 stepped up to bit 
and asked if he had an appointment there? He sai 
he did not feel obliged to answer the question. 

“* Very well,’ I said. EE aciglans oedaie 
appointment, I bave one, and if you yourse 
on my company while I am with Miss Milman, I w' 

ju.” é 
se He looked pale at thst, not from fear, I will gi 
bim the credit of believing, but because I and Geo 
an appointment. : 
ahs & to understand,’ he said,‘ that Miss M1! 
man is coming here to meet you this evening?’ 

“ ¢She is,’ I said. 

“ He said not another word, but touched his h 
and walked out of the Park. Ina few minutes 6) 
came. 1 knew what was going to happen by her fac 
She was paler than usual, and had a set look tha’ 
didn’t like. You know how she can put her lips t 
gether till they look like the lips of 4 statue and n 
of a woman. Bat she smiled, when she saw m 
and went with me to the arbor where we first m 
her there. We never have had @ chance to spe 
together anywhere else, since she wouldn't go alo 
to ride with me. No matter just what she said. 8 
had made up her mind, she said, that we were 
suited to each other. No matter just what I said. 
tried to move her, and 1 tried in vain. Tell of t 
firmness of man! I tell you there is nothing so i1 
movable as firm woman who has made up b 
mind. We talked for nearly two hours. Dode, 
hate Jane Braham, and she disgusts me; but if # 
were tocome to me now and talk as I talked 
Georgiana Milman, I would pity and marry be 
But # woman is harder. And yet, Georgians w 
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disappearing up the steps to the C. pistol-gallery. I 
had been very busy for a week, and hadn’t seen 
Marle, was beginning to wonder why he didn’t come 
to me, 80 followed across the street and up stairs. 
Sure enough, it was Marle. As I entered he was just 
raising his pistol to fire. Marle’s firing was about 
the most exquisite thing of its kind that could be 
seen. He took his position naturally but firmly, his 
left foot well planted and bearing his weight, the 
right foot slightly advanced, looked steadily at the 
mark, then deliberately raised his right arm, till 
then hanging at ease, and fired the moment the 
sight touched the mark. The whole was easy and 
gracefal from the tirm foot to the slight bend of the 
head, and the flash of the level eye which seemed to 
speed the shot. 

“ Bravo!” I said, as the shot pierced the bull’s eyo. 

Marle turned and held out bis hand, a smile on his 
face. But there was something strange in his look. 
The smile wasn’t genuine, but was more like the 
drawing back of a dog’s lips from his teeth when he 
is going to bite, and Marle’s head was up in a way 
that boded trouble to somebody. But he talked a 
few minutes in & natural enough way, said he was 
there on his way to see me, and presently we went 
out together. 

“T couldn’t hit the mark with you here,” he said. 
“I felt the nerve in my wrist tremble at sight of 
you. Come, let’s go to Blake’s and get a cup of 
coffee.” 

I tried to talk as usual while we walked down the 
street toward the cafe, butl felt uneasy. I knew 
that Marle had something to say by his coming to 
Biake’s, for this wasn’t the time of day, under or- 
dinary circumstances, for coffee-drinking, it being 
within half an hour of our dinner-time. 

The saloon was almost deserted, and we took a 
table at the upper end, out of heariug of the few 
lunchers. 

“Order what you like,” Marle said. “ For me, I 
want coffee, and mind you, waiter, let it be strong. 
No slops, remember. Let it be made fresh for me.” 

We sat in silence for a moment, then I spoke: 
“ Marle, I can’t stand it. Have you and Georgiana 
Milman quarrelled?” 

“O nol” said Marle, with an ugly smile. “ We 
are the best of friends. 1 have congratulated her, 
and have received her grateful thanks for the com- 
plimeut.” 

“ You don’t mean—” then I stopped. 

“ [| mean,” he said, coolly, “that Miss Milman has 
a@ cepted Thad. Dexter’s offer of marriage and re- 
fused mine.” 

L dropped my face, but instantly looked up again, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘She’s an infernal coquette!” 

** JT don’t blawe her,” said Marle, with an accent of 
tender softuess drupping momentarily into his bard 
tones. “1 biame ‘Thad. Dexter. A girl has a right 
tw do the best thing she can for herselr, and he made 
her believe that the best thing she Gould do was to 
marry him. It is only her ambition and caution that 
chooses him, her heart chooses me. If he had kept 
away she would have had me. When he first knew 
her, it was well-known that I was paying her par- 
ticular attention, and he cutin. I think he’d better 
not have done it, but every one to his taste.” 

The waiter came with our coffee. 

“First rate!” pronounced Marle, pouring it out. 
“It’s just the color and just the flavor, young man. 
Go in peace!” 

I looked at Marle while he drank, and wondered 
ifit were the assumed carelessness that covers mor- 
titied pride, or that other carelessness assumed to 
hide deep designs. He looked up, and, meeting my 
gaze, seemed the least in the world disconcerted. 

“Don’t break your heart till Ido, Dode,” he said, 
laughing. ‘1 know you want to hear all about it, 
and herejgoes. Last Monday evening I went up to 
Kden Park to meet Georgiana, determined to have a 
decisive answer then. I got there early, and found 
Dexter walking up and down, waiting also. It fired 
me up. I hadn’t been able to see her for a fortnight 
without his being under foot. I stepped up to him 
and asked if he had an appointment there? He said 
he did not feel obliged to answer the question. 

«Very well,’ I said. ‘Ifyou have or have not an 
appointment, I have one, and if you intrude yourself 
on my company while I am with Miss Milman, I will 
shoot you.’ 

‘‘ He looked pale at that, not from fear, I will give 
him the credit of believing, but because I and Geor- 
giana had an appointment. 

“+Am I to understand,’ he said, ‘ that Miss Mil- 
man is coming here to meet you this evening?” 

* «She is,’ 1 said. 

“ He said not another word, but touched his hat 
and walked out ofthe Park. Ina few minutes she 
came. 1 knew what was going to happen by her face. 
She was paler than usual, and had a set look that I 
didn’t like. You know how she can put her lips to- 
gether till they look like the lips of a statue and not 
of a@ woman. But she smiled, when she saw me, 
and went with me to the arbor where we first met 
her there. We never have had a chance to speak 
together anywhere else, since she wouldn’t go alone 
to ride with me. No matter just what she said. She 
had made up her mind, she said, that we were not 
suited to each other. No matter just what I said. I 
tried to move her, and I tried in vain. Tell of the 
firmness of man! I tell you there is nothing so im- 
movable as a firm woman who has made up her 
mind. We talked for nearly two hours. Dode, I 





troubled and grieved. for me, and when we parted on 
the steps of her aunt’s house, Dode, she let me kiss 
her. I thought then that she would relent. I held 
her and tried to make her say yes. But she broke 
away. But she made me one promise, and that was 
that she would not let Thad. Dexter kiss her till they 
were married. She told me that she had concluded 
to marry him. He sulked awhile about her meeting 
me in the Park, but when she told him she only went 
to refuse me he forgave ber, I suppose. Tiree days 
after Georgiana and her aunt started for the sea- 
shore, and the very next day he followed them. 
Dode, the city is a desert. What are we staying here 
for? Let’s go somewhere.” 

“ Not to the seashore, Marle,” I said. 

“And why not?” he demanded, imperiously. “Am 
I to stay away because Thad Dexter has gone there? 
The seashore is precisely the place I intend to visit.” 
And go he did. But he went without me, and we 
had a little quarrel before he started. I felt really 
vexed with him, fcr, besides being undignified, it 
seemed to me unsafe for Marle to follow the lovers. 
He could only go for mischief. Nobody believed that 
he went because he didn’t care. He had showed too 
much feeling for that. 

I heard from him often, not directly, but through 
others. It wasasI had expected. He was playing 
the deuce. Of course, he was @ more prominent 
man in the seashore society than Thad. Dexter was, 
and he used his pre-eminence most offensively. If 
he could mortify Thad. he did so, and used every 
means to make him appear to disadvantage before 
his lady-love. To Georgiana herself he was very at- 
tentive, and though she usually took her lover’s part, 
she could not always resist the temptation to be seen 
with the star of the society in which she moved. 
The result was that Mr. Dexter used his authority, 
and took Miss Milman to visit his family who lived 
ina fine country-house thirty miles from the coast. 
They had no hotel or boarding-house near, so that 
it was impossible Marle should fix himself in the 
neighborhood, and of course he could not have the 
audacity to go to Mrs. Dexter’s. It had been Dex- 
ter’s intention to take Georgiana away without giv- 
ing any notice, but it somehow leaked out. I think 
Georgiana herself told, and that she liked the eclat 
of her situation with rival cavaliers threatening each 
other’s lives about her. Already she had the reputa- 
tion of being irresistibly fascinating, a reputation 
more pleasing to a woman than that of being beauti- 
ful. Marle heard of this abduction about half an 
hour after the two had driven from the seaside 
hotel, apparently for a morning ride, and in five 
minutes he was dashing over the road after them. 
The particulars of their meeting came out after- 
wards. It seems Marle overtook them in a lonely 
piece of road, and drove alongside. As soon as Dex- 
ter saw him he rose up whip in hand to strike him. 
The answer to his gesture, was that a revolver was 
pointed at him. Of course, Miss Milman screamed 
and pulled her lover down. 

“Did you come out here to murder me?” de- 
manded Dexter, dropping the whip. 

Marle replied that he had not, but would certainly 
shoot him dead ifhe dared raise a whip to him again. 
He then asked where they were going, and if Geor- 
giana went voluntarily? She said that she did. He 
said that he believed she had been unfairly influenced 
against him, and asked her if she would re-consider 
her engagement to Dexter and refusal of him. She 
replied that she would say nothing with a revolver 
to compel a decision. Marle laid the pistol down, 
and promised to take her answer. 

“1 mean to marry Mr. Dexter,” she said. “Iam 
going voluntarily to visit his family, and I desire that 
you may not follow nor molest us. I desire also, that 
you never again address a word of love to me. I 
shall take itas an insult if youdo. Ido nut love 
you, and I do love the man to whom I am engaged.” 

Marle bowed at that, with what a face I can fancy, 
and turning his horse’s head, rode back to the hotel. 

A few days after I saw him in town. I had heard 
of his trainings at the seashore, andI avoided him. 
After a week or two he came to see me. I could not 
resist him. He looked so pale and thin, and his man- 
ner was so utterly listless, that my anger melted 
away. 

“ You oughtn’t to be so hard, Dode,” he said. “I 
can’t take things as easy as some can. Remember, 
this is the first cross I ever had in my life, and it’s 
hard to believe that I’ve really got to bear it. You 
see, if I believed she loved him, it would be quite 
another thing, but I don’t believe it. I’ve always 
thought that I could conquer if I had a chance, and 
he knows I could. He showed it by taking her 
away. He knew it wouldn’t do to give me fair play.” 

He staid quietly in town the rest of the summer. 
On the first of September, Annie Rae came home 
from a summer tour. I went to see her, not that she 
interested me much, but she was one of the very few 
ladies in town; and besides, she was a good little 
creature. 

I found her looking very pale and troubled. Marle 
had just been to see her. 

“ Georgiana is base,” she said, passionately, as 
soon as the subject was mentioned. “She is hard 
and selfish, and she tried to keep Mr. Marleon. She 
pretended to be decided, but she was not so. She 
had a way of rejecting a man and at the same time 
encouraging him to persist.” 

I looked at the girl in surprise. Instead of the 
pretty, childish creature I had seen a tew months 





hate Jane Braham, and she disgusts me; but if she 
were tocome to me now and talk as I talked to 
Georgiana Milman, I would pity and marry ber. 
But a woman is harder. And yet, Georgiana was 





before, here was a girl fit for tragedy. The blue eyes 
flashed like jewels through indignant tears, the curve 
| of her mouth was proud and scornful, the head was 
| up, the whole form instinct with fire. 





“ Did you want Georgiana to marry Marlo” I 
asked. 

Yes!” she exclaimed. “I don’t think she was 
worthy of him, but—he wanted her!” the last words 
pronounced with a tender faltering of the voice. 

*‘ ] know who is worthy of him,” I could not help 
saying. 

She looked quickly up at me. ‘ O, not I!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘But, Mr. Arnold—” she stretched one 
fair little hand to touch mine, and dropped her face 
to the other—“ I love him so! All I want is that he 
should be happy, and I did all I could. I urged 
Georgiana, but she hadn’t much confidence in my 
judgment.” 

“Poor child!” I said, tenderly, thinking regret- 
faily how often I had called her silly. “ Poor, un- 
selfish child!” * 

**Don’t tell him,” she went on, eagerly, lifting her 
face which was too full of sorrow for blushing. ‘‘And, 
O Mr. Arnold, be kind to him. We mustn’t expect 
him to be like everybody else, and we must forgive 
things that we do not quite like. He says you have 
been angry with him. Remember how he has suf- 
fered. Don’t be hard with him, will you? He is 
very fond of you.” 

Sweet little pleader! I felt the tears dimming my 
eyes at her appeal, and could not find it in my heart 
to deny anything she asked. 

“I never dreamed that you cared so much for 
him,” I said. 

“Nor I,” she replied, sadly, “till I saw him in 
trouble. When he suffered, then 1 knew what he was 
to me.” 

About the last of September, everybody came home 
from their summer resorts, among the first Georgiana 
Milman and Mr. Dexter. We heard all about them 
from Annie Rae. They were to be married on the 
twentieth day of October, the gentleman being un- 
willing to wait longer. Perhaps he thought it safest 
to have the matter settled, though Marle kept very 
quiet, and neither spoke to or of them. 

After a while I called on Miss Milman, not that I 
liked her, but because it was the proper thing to do. 
She came into the room immediately, dressed in her 
usual home dress, white with blue trimmings. Her 
face was delicate in hue as an infant’s, the soft, 
flaxen curls swung about her neck, and her smile was 
sweetness itself. I could not help owning to myself 
that she was captivating. 

She spoke of Marle after a few minutes; softening 
all he had done, and not allowing that he had been 
to blame. She seemed to think that his love for her 
must account for everything, and not to be at all sur- 
prised that a man should be beside himself at losing 
her. Perhaps she felt the indulgence she expressed, 
perhaps she spoke kindly because he was my friend; 
but I could not help suspecting that she was nut con- 
tent to lose him so utterly, and hoped I would tell 
him what she said. 

What charming ways she had! How prettily she 
asked my opinions, listening as respectfully as though 
I were an oracle! How sweetly, and sensibly, and 
piously, and plausibly she talked! I went away pro- 
voked with myself for being so well pleased with her. 

I said nothing to Marle about my call, and he ask- 
ed me nothing. He had his comforter, dear little 
Annie Rae, and he went to her every day in a man’s 
selfish fashion. But she was happy in beiug able to 
console him, so I suppose it was just as well. 

One day I went up to Annie’s and found Marle 
there. It was about a week befvre the day appointed 
for the wedding, and it seemed Annie had been tell- 
ing him who was invited, what the bride was to 
wear, and where they were going to live. Marle had 
listened till his cheeks were crimson and his eyes 
sparkling with excitement. 

“ We must send presents to the bride, Arnold,” he 
said. ‘“ 1 wonder if mine would be returned to me?” 

Even as he spoke, the door of the room opened, and 
in stepped Georgiana Milman. Shestopped short on 


Marle, and gave her hand to me and toAnnie. Poor 
Annie was in pitiable distress and confusion, and 
Marle sat with scarlet cheeks, fairly devouring 
Georgiana with his eyes. 

“TIcan stop but a minute, Annie,” Miss Milman 
said, declining a seat, “I want a pattern of that 
little blue sack of yours. Will you get it for me?” 

Annie excused herself to us fur a minute, and ask- 
ed her friend if she would go up stairs with her, but 
Georgiana declined, had not time enough. As soon 
as Annie had left the room Miss.Milman wandered 
off to a distant window that looked back on the 
garden. Immediately Marle followed her as I knew 
he would, and as she knew he would. She turned as 
he approached and made a slight gesture of waving 
him back, but he did not mind it. 

“ There can be no good in our talking together, Mr. 
Marle,” she said, but the reproachfal look in her eyes 
was not calculated to make aman turn back. 

He stopped immodiately within a few paces of fher. 
“JT had a few words to say,” he said, gently; “but 
if you forbid, I will not insist. I have already in- 
truded on you sufficiently.” 

She hesitated, then, “If you think it best, I will 
not refuse to hear you, though it is certainly better 
that we should have no intercourse.” 

She leaned against one side of the window with her 
face half-turned to look out, and he stood at the 
other side. 

“If I have ever annoyed you, I beg; your pardon,” 
he began abruptly. 

“J am not angry with you,” she said, softly. “ You 





did not mean to give me pain, any more than I meant 
to pain you. I wish that we could be friends, but I 
| tear that you have not prudence enough.” 


seeing us, then advanced, bowed very slightly to 





“Love and prudence do not often go together, ” he 
replied, with a bitter smile curling his lip. 

She was silent and played with the curtain tassel. 

“TI wonder if you have kepta promise you once 
made me,” he said. “ You promised me that Thad. 
Dexter should not kiss you till you were his wife.” 

The blood rushed crimson over her face, and she 
glanced hastily at me to see if I heard. ‘“ You ought 
not to remind me of that imprudence of mine,” she 
said, in alower tone. “I was wrong,I pitied you 
80, and forgot that you were not a brother.” 

“ But the promise?” he persisted, fiercely. 

“T have kept it,” she said, dropping her eyes. 

“Truly kept it?” he repeated, his eyes sparkling. 

“Tam not in the habit of speaking untruths,” she 
said, raising her eyes fally to his for an instant. 
“ You had no right to ask such a promise, norI to 
make it, but having made, I kept it.” 

‘My dearest!” he breathed out, passionately. 

At that instant, Annie Rae returned with the pat- 
tern. She bit her lip on seeing the two, but came 
directly and sat by me. The color was flickering in 
and out her cheeks, and her hosom heaved. 

“Your friend was in such a hurry for the pattern, 
1 think you should remind her that it is ready,” I 
said, angrily, for I could scarcely keep myself from 
interrupting this fete-a-tete. Of course, such an in- 
terview was just going to set Marlo wild. 

“Tcan’t interrupt them,” said Annie, faintly ; ; 
“but what does she mean?” 

“T will give her a hint then,” I said, and rose to 
go, making some ado about it. But Miss Milman, 
perceiving my motion, came forward. 

“Thank you, dear!” she said, taking the pattern 
from Annie. ‘TI am sorry to have interrupted you. 
I should not have come hadi I known you had 
visitors.” 

She made a very slight bow without glancing at 
any of us, and sailed haughtily away. Miss Milman 
did not like her immaculate dignity and propriety to 
be questioned, and my motion had been purposely 
very péinted. 

Marle looked after her with glowing eyes, then 
went to the window aud watched her down the 


square. 

“Come down to the greenhouse with me,” he said, 
as we went out, poor little Annie standing pale in 
the door and looking after us. 

“ What do you want at the greenhouse?” I ask- 
ed, sulkily. 

 O, you shall see,” he said, laughing. 

“ Orange-flowers!” was his sententious order to the 
florist. 

“We have none now, sir,” the man said. “I 
might be able to get some for you, but orange-flow- 
ers are very rare at this season. Brides wear imita- 
tions.” , 

“ Get them it they are to be had at any price, and 
send me word to-morrow if you find any,” Marle 
said. “I want them for the twentieth. A large 
boaquet all flowers in the centre with a rim of leaves, 
dune in your best style. Don’t send me a solid 
bunch, let it be loose.” 

“ Yes sir!” 

“ Mind, let it be the finest bouquet in the city,” 
was Marle’s charge as he turned away. 

“ Miss Milman has done me the honor to allow me 
to send her the bridal bouquet,” he said, as we went 
down the street. “I wonder how Thad. will like the 
smell of my flowers in his nose when he stands up to 
be married?” 

What was the use of saying anything to him? I 
would like to have given Georgiana Milman a piece 
of my mind, but it was no use talking to Marle. 

This wedding made a great stir. Everybody was 
talking about it. The fascinations of the bride, the 
position of the groom, and, more than either, the 
scandal about Percy Marle, surrounded the affair 
with eclat. It was known that Marle was not in- 
vited to the wedding, and it was thought most likely 
that he would be at the church without au invitation. 
Marle told me Miss Milman had said to him, that 
she was willing he should come to the wedding, pro- 
vided§ there was no scene; but that it was not pro- 
per she should invite him, and she thought he had 
better notcome. That was enough for Marle. He 
resolved to go. They were to be married in St. 
Francis’s church at noon, and have a reception at 
Mrs. Wiswell’s afterward. 

I felt uneasy, and tried to get Marle out of town, or 
to make him promise not tu go to the church. 

* Don’t be foolish, Dodel” he said, impatiently. 
“She evidently wanted me to go, but didn’t dare 
invite me. I shall go.” 

He acted strangely all that week. I think the 
poor fellow suffered terribly, and that he had no 
fixed design todo harm. But he walked and wan- 
dered about day and night. The policeman in Para- 
dise Square said afterward, that every night of that 
week Marle walked fur hours, up and down the 
pavement opposite Mrs. Wiswell’s. He ate nothing, 
and grew positively haggard. 

The morning of the wedding-day was glorious, 
warm for the season, and withouta cloud. About 
ten o’clock Marle drove up to my door in his buggy, 
and came running up to my room with a big parcel 
in his hand. A little colored boy whom he had call- 
ed stood waiting on the walk. 

“See what a bouquet!” he said, undoing the tissue 
coverings. “The fellow has outdone himself.” 

He had indeed. The bouquet was very large and 
gracefully arranged. Such freshness, and sweetness, 
and delicate color! 

We admired, then Marle and I went down and he 
gave the bouquet into the boy’s hands, with partic- 
ular directions as to its delivery. 
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“No matter about the name,” he said. ‘ The 
bride will know who sends it.” 

We stepped into the buggy and Marle drove furious- 
ly up the street. He was trembling very much, and 
seemed to scarcely know what he was about. 

“On the whole,” he said, with a disagreeable laugh, 
tugging blindly at the horse’s mouth, ‘‘as great a 
prize as Miss Milman is to win, I think that Mr. 
Dexter would be greater. That would be love and 
revenge at once.” 

‘‘Marle, you’re a scamp!” I exclaimed. 
couldn’t do it.” 

“ Who knows?” he said, recklessly. ‘‘ Everything 
is possible to those who have faith. You don’t sup- 
pose I will ever give up beaten by Thad. Dexter! He 
had best keep quiet and not offend me any more. I 
think I am amiable.” : 

‘* Marle, what have you been taking?” I asked, for 
he didn’t look like himeelf. 

“ Eau de vie,” he said. “ I took only adrop. Dol 
show it?” 

Now brandy always put the devil into Marle. I 
hadn’t noticed in what direction we were driving, 
till I found that we were going into Paradise Square. 
As we turned from the avenue into the square, we 
saw Marle’s messenger coming out. 

** You delivered the bouquet?” Marle asked, draw- 
ing his horse up. 

“Yes sah! All right!” 

Marle nodded and drove slowly on, looking at Mrs. 
Wiswell’s house as we approached it. In one of the 
rooms of that house the bride was dressing. 

*‘ T hope she’ll like the flowers,” he said. ‘They 
were all that could be got in town. Annie Rae says 
her wreath had to be artificial. Thad. went for those 
very flowers, and was told that they were engaged to 
me.” 

We were nearly in front of the house as he spoke, 
and as we rode slowly by, Thad. Dexter came to one 
of the parlor windows; in full sight, with the orange- 
flowers bouquet in his hand, opened the window, and 
with a contemptuous gesture flung the flowers into 
the street. His face was quite pale, and he looked 
Marle steadily m the eye, and stood with the win- 
dow open. 

Marle choked with an oathtoo big for his throat, 
an oath that came out with a white foam over his 
lips, and such a whiteness of the face as made me 
look to see him drop dead out of his seat. He drew 
the reins with a spasmodic jerk that brought the 
horse to his bind legs. 

Only one moment he struggled for clear speech, 


“You 


‘then he leaned over the side of the buggy. 


**If you don’t like those, I will present the bride 
with a bouquet of red roses,”’ he said. 

Dexter banged the window down without a word, 
and Marle drove on with that strangling in his throat. 
I took the reins from him, for I was afraid he was 
going into a fit. 

**Marle, come and see Annie Rae,” I said, sooth- 
ingly. ‘She loves you, Marle, better than her life. 
The poor little thing is breaking her heart for you. 
Come and see her.” 

“ Drive! drive!” he said, thickly, pulling at his 
cravat. 

I drove like the wind on and out of town, and so 
on and out, neither of us speaking. 

** Drive back now,” he said, after half an hour. 
He was sitting pale and steady then, but his eyes 
were two coals of fire. 

“‘Marle, for God’s sake, stay away from that wed- 
ding!” I implored. 

‘Not a word!” he said. “ Don’t speak to me. I 
may do youaharm. Take me home.” 

I took him home, and he went into the house with- 
out a word. 

An hour afterward all the invited company were 
assembled in the church. I walked up and down the 
opposite pavement watching for Marle, hoping he 
wouldnt come, but just before the bridal-party ar- 
rived, he came sauntering up the street. I imme- 
diately crossed over to him. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” the policeman at the door 
said, touching his hat tohim. “ But I have orders 
not to admit you.” 

“Orders from whom?” asked Marle, quietly, not 
at all surprised, apparently. 
“From Mr. Dexter, sir. 
You know it isn’t my fault.” 

Marle glanced through the door at the brilliant 
company within, and hesitated. 

« Miss Milman is desirous I should go in,” he said; 
“but I don’t like to make any disturbance. I will 
see the bride as she comes out, I suppose there is no 
objection to that? Loafers in the street can do 
that.” 

“Certainly, sir! I am very sorry!” stammered 
the confused official, who didn’t like his task very 
well. 

Marle didn’t seem tosee me, but walked quietly off 
down the street, as the bridal party came from the 
opposite direction. 

Never was therea lovelier bride, I tliink, than 
Georgiana Milman. She had led a fashion, and wore 
muslin instead of lace. Her dress was muslin like 
woven air in pufts over white satin, and her muslin 
veil hung like a mist over her face and far behind 
her. 

Thad. Dexter looked better than I ever before saw 
him, though he was a good-looking man. He was 
fair-haired and blue-eyed, and if he had a fault it 
was a lack of animation. But now his eyes were 
bright, and there was a faint color in his cheeks. I 
saw him glance about as he went up the steps, but 
he didn’t see Marle, 

They went in, but I staid outside. 


I am very sorry, sir. 


After awhile 





the policemen began clearing the steps for the bridal 
party to descend, and in a minute Mr. and Mrs 
Dexter appeared in the church door. 

I had looked several times for Marle, but had look- 
ed down instead of up. Looking now at the bride, I 
saw him just outside the outer door, concealed from 
them by the door-case. 

My heart leaped when I saw him. It was the face 
of a demon, white, fixed, with set teeth and gleam- 
ing eyes. I sprang to speak to a policeman, but too 
late. The bride and groom had set their feet on the 
step outside the door, and Marle had made his 
spring. There was tle flash of a knife in the air, a 
scream, and a struggle, and Thad. Dexter dropped. 
I forced my way up through the crowd, as the bride 
was borne insensible down. Jed roses, indeed! 
The. bursting blood of a severed artery had spattered 
her dress and veil, her very gloves and slippers. 

Marle dropped the knife and walked quietly away 
between two policemen. 

Did youever know a rich man with powerful rela- 
tives to be hanged? Ineverdid. Marle had a trial, 
and was proved to have been insane at the time of 
the murder. Hissentence was the insane asylum 
for life. On the way from the courthouse to the asy- 
lum he escaped from the officers, and of course, it 
was impossible to take him. 

Authorities did wonders in the way of search, and 
offers of reward, and finally a convenient report was 
circulated to the effect that Percy Marle’s body was 
found floating in the bay, he having drowned 
himself. 

lcouldn’t say, but last year I met one very like 
him in Paris, and what is more, I hadalong talk 
with him. He wanders about the continent, not 
caring to come home. 

“Annie Rae is here,” he said, to me, “‘ and the lit- 
tle angel is willing to marry me. I don’t feel itright, 
though I believe I could make her happy. I cer- 
tainly would not now marry Georgiana if I could. 
She was artful, Dode. She was insatiable of con- 
quest, and wanted to show off her power. J believe 
she made me crazy. Don’t call me a murderer, 
Dode. I’m sorry enough, though it doesn’t seem me 
who did it. That is alla nightmare. I suffer enough. 
I wish I could think it right to marry Annie. She is 
an angel. I don’t believe there’s a purer one in 
heaven. I am only at peace when with her.” 

Of course, they did marry, and 1 hope they are 
happy. 

Mrs. Dexter stands a pretty good chance of being 
an old maid. Not but men are crazy about her, but 
they are afraid. It doesn’t seem good luck to marry 
her. Poor Dexter got into a smaller kind of a white 
house after all. j 


‘ JUDY. 

The ‘‘ Lady Associate ” of the New York Sunday 
Times sends trom the country the following portrait- 
ure of character:—Away off here in the country the 
first of August arrived in due time, and all day, car- 
riages, wagons and carts passed along the road, 
bearing the great emancipated to various scenes of 
festivity. All but Judy, the cook at Cherry-tree Cot- 
tage. Judy is opposed to that type of happiness that 
is ministered unto by the outward world. She is one 
of those melancholy colored folks that look like a 
caricature on woe. She is fond of every form of des- 
olation and wretchedness; for Judy is one of those 
people who, by some contrariety of nature, are never 
so happy as when they are miserable. She looks as 
if she had entered the world against her will, and 
taken every step towards her destiny reluctantly. 
She reminds one of an old woman who, condoling 
with a much-afflicted neighbor, said, ‘“‘ Well, thank 
Heaven, I’ve never had many troubles, but I’ve made 
the most of my own little worrits.” 

When Judy gets an afternoon out, she goes, not to 
a neighbor to gossip, nor to a picnic among her breth- 
ren, but to the village graveyard, where she reads 
for the thousandth time the epitaphs and inscriptions 
on the tombstones. When she makes a pudding, the 
very lightness and shaking jollity of which should 
cause the righteous heart to rejoice, she hums un- 
consciously, meanwhile, a droning fugue, to the most 
dismal words on death that ever human ears listen- 
ed to. Il often think if she could only have known 
** Uncle Tom,” what a capital time they might have 
had enjoying their wretchedness together. She repu- 
diates all her race’s natural love of finery, and a 
short gown and petticoat arrangement is the very 
acme of her ambition in the way ofdress. I observed 
her one day looking at my head with the most 
thoughtful interest. It wasadamp day, ruinous to 
‘“‘crimps,” and I thought quite likely I presented the 
aspect of a failure; so I said, quietly, “ Well, Judy, 
what is it?” To which, solemnly, Judy, “ Well, 





‘| missus, I’ve been a thinking that I’m always trying 


to get the nigger out of my hair, and it appears as if 
you’re just as anxious to get it inio yours.” 

I often wonder whether Judy, black and uncom- 
municative as the Sphinx, is reflecting upon the in- 
scrutability of Providence in clothing her soul in 
wrappings of tawny flesh; but nobody knows, for 
there is a dignity in silence that, black or white, one 
shrinks from probing the armor of any human being. 
Any way, her muffins are perfect—not damp, adhesive 
circles, but light and good. Her chickens are ten- 
der and free from coal-gas. ‘Good reason why,” 
says Judy—‘‘I briles em over char-cole.” Judy isa 
missionary so far as gastric morality is concerned, 
and, given as she is to sudden deaths, funerals, and 
anguish in a conversational way, makes the most of 
the religious privileges of the garden and store- 
room. 





rs, Candle’s Curtain Pectures. 


LECTURE No. XXV. 


MRS. CAUDLE, WEARIED OF MARGATE, HAS “A 
GREAT DESIRE TO SEE FRANCE.” 


“* AREN’T you tired, Caudle? 

“ No? Well, was there ever such a man? But 
nothing ever tires you. Ofcourse, it’s all very well 
for you; yes, you can read your newspaper and— 
What? Socan J? And I wonder what would become 
of the children if I did? No it’s enough for their 
father to lose his precious time, talking about politics, 
and bishops, and lords, and a pack of people who 
wouldn’t care a pin if we hadn’t a roof to cover us— 
it’s well enough. for—no, Caudle, no; I’m not going 
to worry you; I never worried you yet, and it isn’t 
likely I should begin now. But that’s always the way 
with you—always. I’m sure we should be the 
happiest couple alive, only you do so like to have all 
the talk to yourself. We’re out upon pleasure, and 
therefore let's be comfortable. Still, I must say it; 
when you like, you’re an aggravating man, Caudle, 
and you know it. 

“ What have you done now? There, now; we wont 
talk of it. No; let’s go to sleep; otherwise, we shall 
quarrel—I know we shail. What have you done, in- 
deed! That I can’t leave my home for a few days, 
but I must be insulted! Everybody upon the pier 
saw it. Saw what? How can you lie there in the 
bed and ask me? Saw what, indeed! Of course, it 
was a planned thing!—regularly settled before you 
left London. O yes; I like your innocence, Mr. 
Caudle; not knowing what I’m talking about. It’sa 
heart-breaking thing for a woman to say of her own 
husband ; but you’ve been a wicked mantome. Yes; 
and all your tossing and tumbling about in the bed 
wont make it any better. 

** O, it’s easy enough to call a woman ‘a dear soul.’ 
I must be very dear, indeed, to you, when you bring 
down Miss Prettyman to—there now; you needn’t 
shout like a wild savage. Do you know that you’re 
not in your own house—do you know that we’re in 
lodgings? What do you suppose the people will think 
ofus? You needn’t call out in that manner, for they 
can hear every word that’s said. What do you say? 
Why don’t 1 hold my tongue then? To be sure; any 
thing for an excuse with you. Anything to stop my 
mouth, Miss Prettyman’s to follow you here, and 
I’m to say nothing. I know she has followed you; 
and if you were to go before a magistrate, and take a 
shilling oath to the contrary, I wouldn’t believe you. 
No, Caudle; 1 wouldn’t. 

“ Very well then? Ha! what a heart you must 
have, to say ‘ very well;’ and after the wife l’ve been 
to you. I’m to be brought from my own home— 
dragged down here to the seaside—to be laughed at 
before the world—don’t tell me! Do you think I didn’t 
see how she looked at you—how she puckered up her 
farthing mouth—and—what? Why did 1 kiss her, 
then? What’s that to do with it? Appearances are 
one thing, Mr. Caudle; and feelings are ith 
As if women can’t kiss one another without meaning 
anything by it! And you—I could see. you—looked 
as cold and as formal at her as—well, Caudle! I 
wouldn’t be the hypocrite you are for the world! 

‘There, now; I’ve heard allthat story. I dare say 
she did come down to join her brother. How very 
lucky, though, that you should be here! Ha! ha! 
how very lucky that—ugh! ugh! ugh! and with the 
cough I’ve got upon me—O, you’ve a heart like a sea- 
side flint! Yes, that’s right. That’s just like your 
humanity. I can’t catch a cold, but it must be my 
own fault—it must be my thin shoes. I dare say 
you’d like to see me in ploughman’s boots; ’twould 
be no matter to you how I disfigured myself. Miss 
Prettyman’s foot, now, would be another thing—no 
doubt. 

“I thought when you would make me leave home 
—I thought we were coming here on pleasure; but 
it’s always the way you embitter my life. The sooner 
that I’m out of the world, the better. What do you 
say? Nothing? But I know what you mean, better 
than if you talked an hour. I only hope you'll get 
a better wife, that’s all, Mr. Candle. What? You'd 
not try? Wouldn’t you? I know you. In six months 
you’d fillup my place; yes,and dreadfully my dear 
children would suffer for it. 

“ Caudle, if you roar in that way, the people will 
give us warning to-morrow. Can’t I be quiet then! 
Yes—that’s like your artfulness; anything to make 
me hold my tongue. But we wont quarrel. I’m 
sure if it depended upon me, we might be as happy 
as doves. I mean it—and you needn’t groan when I 
say it. Good-night, Caudle. What do you say? 
Bless me! Well, you are a dear soul, Caudle; and if 
it wasn’t for Miss Prettyman—no, I’m not torturing 
you. I know very well what I’m doing, and I 
wouldn’t torture you for the world; but you don’t 
know what the feelings of a wife are, Uaudle; you 
don’t. 

* Caudle—I say,Caudle. Justaword, dear. Well? 
Now, why should you snap me up in thatway. You 








want to gotosleep? Sodol; but that’sno reason you- 


should speak to mein that manner. You know, dear, 
you once promised to take me to France. You don’t 
recollect it? Yes—that’s like you; you don’t recollect 
many things you’ve promised me; but Ido. There’s 
a boat goes on Wednesday to Boulogne, and comes 
back the day afterwards. What ofit? Why forthat 
time we could leave the children with the girls, and 
go nicely. Nonsense? Ofcourse; if I want anything 
it’s always nonsense. Other men can take their wives 
half over the world; but you think it quite enough 
to bring me down here to this hole of a place, where 


+ the same everything. But then I’d forgot; Margate 


‘into the great basin below. Then, when he had read 





I know every pebble on the beach like an old ac- 
quaintance—where there’s nothing to be seen but the 
same machines—the same jetty—the same donkeys— 


has an attraction for you—Miss Prettyman’s here. 
No; I’m not censorious, and I wouldn’t backbite an 
angel; but the way in which that young woman 
walks the sands at all hours—there! there!—I’ve 
done; I can’t open my lips about that creature but 
you always storm. 

“‘ You know that I always wanted to go to France; 
and you bring me down here only on purpose that I 
should see the French cliffs— just to tantalize me, and 
for nothing else.. If I’d remained at home—and it 
was against my will I ever came here—I should never 
have thought of France; but,—to have it staring in 
one’s face all day, and not be allowed to go! it’s worse 
than cruel, Mr. Caudle—it’s brutal. Other people 
can take their wives to Paris; but you always keep 
me moped up at home. And what for? Why, that 
I may know nothing—yes; Just on purpose to make 
me look little, and for nothing else. 

“ Heaven bless the woman? Ha? you've good 
reason to say that, Mr. Caudle; for I’m sure she’s 
little blessed by you. She’s been kept a prisoner all 
her life—has never gone anywhere—O yes! that’s 
your old excuse,—talking of the children. I want to 
go to France, and I should like to know what the 
children have to do with it? They’re not babies now 
—are they? But you've always thrown the children 
in my face. If Miss Prettyman—there now; do you 
hear what you’ve done—shouting in that manner? 
The other lodgers are knocking overhead; who do 
you think will have the face to look at ’em to-morrow 
morning? I shan’t—breaking people’s rest in that 
way! 

“Well, Caudle—I declare it’s getting daylight, and 
what an obstinate man you are!—tell me, shall I go 
to France?” 

“TI forget,” says Caudle, “my precise answer; 
but I think I gave her a very wide permission to go 
somewhere, whereupon, though not without remon- 
strance as to the place—she went to sleep.” 





SINGING AT SPURGEON’S CHURCH. 


A writer to the “‘ Western Presbyterian” thus de- 
scribes the singing, as he heard it, recently, of 
Spurgeon’s congregation, London: 

“The hymn was read entirely through, and each 
verse was read before it was sung. The singing was 
started—not led—by a person who stood beside Mr, 
Spurgeon. I welcomed the familiar notes of ‘Old 
Hundred,’ and, for the first time for several months, 
essayed to join in singing it. But I was surprised 
into silence by the manner in which tho audience 
took possession of the tune. The most powerful organ 
—if there had been anything of the kind used—could 
nothaveled them. ‘The second hymn was announced 
to be, ‘ Jesus, lover of my soul.’ The preacher said, 
‘Let us sing this precious hymn softly to the tune of 
“ Pleyel’s Hymn.”’ -When the first verse had been 
sung, and after he had read the second, he said, ‘Sing 
it softly!’ With a countenance uplifted, and beaming 
with fervor, his book in both hands, keeping time 
involuntarily to the music, he sang with the congrega- 
tion. When he had read the third verse, he said, 
*You do not sing it softly enough!’ They sang it softly. 
It was as though some mighty hand had dammed up 
the waters of the Falls of Niagara, leaving a thin 
sheet to creep through between two fingers, and 
make soft, sweet music in its great lap, and plunge 


the fourth verse, he said, ‘ Now, if we feel this, we 
will sing it with all our souls. Let us sing with all 
our might;’ and the great congregation burst forth 
into song. It was as though the Great Hand had 
been suddenly uplifted, and the gathered waters were 
rushing on their united way in awful grandeur.” 





FIFTEEN HUNDRED SHOTS. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph says:—An old soldier has just died here 
who did a very gallant thing in the Peninsula—a 
thing we have most of us heard of, without the 
slightest idea that a few days ago the hero of the ad- 
venture was still in the land of the living. The man 
I allude to bore the name of Tillet, and he lived to the 
ripe old age of eighty-two. In 1814 he was decorated 
with the Legion of Honor, and in 1820 that fine soldier 
orator, General Foy, laid before the Chamber of 
Deputies an t of a service rendered to the 
French army in Spain. Almeida was besieged by 
the British and Spanish forces; and as Massena could 
not relieve the place, he desired to send General 
Brenier orders to blow up the fort, and join him with 
the garrison. Twelve messengers were despatched 
one after the other, but they were either shot or cap- 
tured in trying to pass our lines. Undeterred by the 
fate of his comrades, Tillet volunteered the danger- 
ous task of getting undisguised into the beleaguered 
fort. Tillet set out at night, and was soon noticed 
and pursued, but he hid himself in a river, and escap- 
ed the search of a whole battalion told off to find him, 
by keeping his body under water, and his head be- 
tween a couple of rocks. In this unpleasant position 
he remained for eleven hours. He eventually got in- 
to Almeida, but not until 1500 shot had been fired at 
him. To think of surviving such an ordeal more than 
half a century! 





“ Pather, what do you mean by raising things in 
a hot-Louse?”—*‘ Why, my dear boy, you are being 
raised in a house too hot to hold me sometimes.” 
The mother seized a broomstick, but the man made 
tracks. 
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Gazing upward to the sky 
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Oft my maiden sat with me 


Warbled forth from every t 
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Now, I wander all alone’ 
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Also pass, 
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‘and circumstance, combined and interlaced with 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN. 
BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 


Gorgeous leaves are whirling down, 
Homeward comes the scented hay; 
O’er the stubble, sere and brown, 
Flaunt the autumn flowers gay: 
Ah, alas! 
Summers pass,— 
Like our joys they pass away! 


Fanned by many a balmy breeze, 
In the spring I loved to lie 
Neath the newly-budded trees, 
Gazing upward to the sky: 
But, alas! 
Time will pass, 
And the flowers of spring must die! 


Oft my maiden sat with me, 
Listening to the thrush’s tone, 
Warbled forth from every tree 
Ere the meadow hay was mown: 
But, alas! 
Summers pass,— 
Now, I wander all alone! 


Love, like summer-time, is fair, 
Decked with buds and blossoms gay; 
But upon this autumn air 
Floats a voice which seems to say, 
** Loves, alas! 
Also pass, 
As the summers pass away !"’ 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
WAR AND WARRIORS. 


BY HARRY POMEROY. 





War is an amusement and recreation indulged in 
by two or more nations, generally. Sometimes one 
country can 80 arrange matters as to get up quite a 
respectable show without the aid of outside parties. 
War is a heterogeneous compound of pride, pomp 


generals, bullion, infantry, bullets, commodores, 
gunpowder, admirals, iron clads, majors, mules, 
bummers, forage, artillery, grape-shot, contractors, 
knapsacks, rubber blankets, culonels, retreats, quar- 
termasters, “‘ salt horse,” cavalry, sabres, lieutenants, 
brass buttons, correspondents, canteens, chaplains, 
thunder, sutlers, cut-throats, politicians, fights, con- 
trabands, “hard tack,” captains, sashes, engineers, 
mines, cooks, general orders, corporals, whiskey, sap- 
pers and miners, spades, cannons, shells, sharpshoot- 
ers, rifles, lieutenant colonels, rams, gunboats, mor- 
tars, buglers, raids, hospitals, flags, surgeons, blood, 
dead-heads, ambulances, drummer-boys, assaults, 
pickets, advances, commissaries, mud, scouts, misery, 
orderlies, horses, chiefs of artillery, wagons, skirm- 
ishes, smoke, courts martial, death, sergeants, pistols, 
furlorn hopes, bayonets, including hospital stewards, 
signal corps, blockades, “ powder-boats,” ‘‘ daughters 
of regiments” flame, “‘ Dutch Gap canals,” “ corked 
bottles,” and several other things. 

These are taken and well shaken, and a pretty 
kettle of fish is oftentimes the result. 

In everyday life, men generally wear such clothes 
as they possess; but, as soon as grim-visaged war 
stalks abroad in the land, then they are dressed up 
in fancy clothes, trimmed with red, blue, green and 
yellow stripes, and at it they go—survive or perish, 
sink or swim. The colonel is boss of the regiment, 
while the brigadier general takes three or four regi- 
ments under his wing, and the major general takes 
several brigadigrs. The officers mess by themselves, 
not admitting the common soldiers to their table, but 
they are very careful of the welfare and morals of 
those under their command, and are, in general, 
exceedingly beloved by their men. 

The first thing a colonel does in the morning, is to 
go through the regiment and see that every man has 
his coffee, beefsteak, eggs, and milk toast; after that 
he sits down with a good relish to his frugal meal of 
hard tack fried in water, and a course of salt horse. 
All the rest of the officers vie with him in these little 
attentions to the personal comforts of their men, and 
with him, are generally greatly beloved, and this it 
is, that preserves the morale of the army. They have 
rather more pay than the men, and wear better 
clothes, with more bullion, but they have to pay for 
the luxury, unless their credit is good at the tailor’s. 

During periods of inactivity in camp, the second. 
lieutenant is generally the most important officer in 
command, especially if newly commissioned, and in 
@ bright, new harness resplendent with bullion and 
buttons, and radiant with a red sash, as he is at 
guard mounting, when officer of the day. 

On this day, the second lieutenant shows to the 
best advantage, and he may be pardoned, if, on this 
to him important day, he arrogates to himself airs 
corresponding to the dignity of his position. Old 
g Is have quailed before the majesty—the stern 
resolve “ to do or die,” imprinted upon the counte- 
nance of the newly-fledged lieutenant. If he had 
command of the army, things would be different 
from now. He wouldn’t sit down here in the mud— 
not he. 

“Up and at them, guards ;” is his motto. 

“ On to Richmond,” his war cry. 

Nevertheless, he salutes his superior officer, but 
seldom on that day notices the salute of a private 
soldier. 





two or three very fair generals in command. Among 
these latter officers, the political general, fresh from 
his law office, is the most important and distinguish- 
ed. His battles are not always victories, because of 
the j y of those b th him in command—only 
this and nothing more. The political general gener- 
ally has an independent command, and can indulge 
in “cut offs,” “powder boats,” and “Dutch Gap 
Canals,” and in these win laurels, if not permitted to 
do so in the field. 

The quartermaster is the pet of an army. Always 
prompt with supplies as he is, no soldier ever goes 
hungry, or barefooted while in the service. No 
horses suffer for want of forage, and the ammunition 
is always at the front, consequently firing never 
ceases for the want of it. Proverbially honest and 
self-sacrificing, the quartermaster retires from the 
army poorer than when he entered it—in some re- 
spects. Napoleon hung quartermasters; but we 
never did, having no grounds for such extreme 
measures. 

Army surgeons are uniformly very skillful, and 
extremely kind and fullof sympathy. I have known 
a@surgeon to leave the festive board around which 
were gathered a party of officers on a convivial occa- 
sion, to go and look at a poor wounded and dying 
soldier—after he had finished his wine—regardless of 
his own pleasure. Such devotion as that is its own 
reward, surely. 

Hospital stewards—kind, sympathizing souls! How 
easily, and with how little emotion can they look on 
the wounded, suffering and dying soldiers, and dose 
them with quinine, and Brandreth’s pills !—How gen- 
tle they are!—how tender, when raising the head to 
administer the cooling draught!—how sweetly they 
smile, and how softly they whisper words of hope and 
consolation into the ear of the maimed and fevered 
man, telling him in sympathizing accents to “take 
that and hush up, or you don’t get any water to- 
night!” Verily the hospital steward was a most in- 
estimable blessing—a blessing in disguise I think. 
But, really, I am getting into eulogy, which was 
not my intention. I was, I think, speaking of war, 
which is a highly exhilarating pastime, when prose- 
cuted vigorously, but one of the deadest of the dead 
beats when languidly entertained. A berth as deck- 
hand onacanal boat is preferable to war conducted 
on the masterly inactivity style. War is productive 
of battles, and in a square stand-up fight, many men 
get damaged, and many who go in, never do any 
more work on a farm afterwards, or run circular 
saws. 

When an army is drawn up in line of battle, the 
commander gallops up and down the line on a fast 
mule, waving his hat on the point of his sword—this 
is done to inspire confidence and enthusiasm—and 
speaks @ piece to the soldiers something as follows: 


“ Soldiers! the enemy is before you! Keep him 
before you—don’t let him get behind you. He out- 
numbers us three to one; but, soldiers, I know that 
you will conquer, or perish in the attempt. I see you 
are eager to measure swords with him. Your eyes 
are already lighted up with glory of the victory you 
are sure to win. You chafe to reach the foe that is 
shaking in his shves—if they have any shoes. 
Soldiers, remember you are fighting for liberty. 
Your general will be with you. Don’t be afraid. 
Aim for the knees, and you’ll be pretty certain to hit 
them in the heads. That pine woods!—forty years 
growth of timber, that would cut up nicely,—look 
down upon you.— Remember the battle of Chepachet, 
and go in to conquer or die.” 


Having said this, he gallops off to headquarters, 





let me say, that the general on the other side makes 


about skirmishers, but it is unnecessary, as both 
armies are hard ut it now, the fight having become 
general. Perhaps they fight all day, and when night 
comes, the commander on one side, thinking he has 
punished the other side enough, withdraws and goes 
to some other part of the country, proclaiming his 
great victory. Commander number two gets up in 
the morning, and finds out how he has been fooled, 


and vegetates until the mud is dried up in the spring, 


rations afforded. 
There is a song which runs thus: 


* The soldier's life is always gay, 
His home is on the tented field, etc."’ 


H & H. H. Co., or the ‘‘ Cadets ” of Boston. 
think he ever worked on “ Dutch Gap Canal,” or on 
the Vicksburg “‘ cut off.” He might bave been furced 
to cut off aslice of ham when in camp at Nahant, 
possibly, or to eat a sandwich. 

Some battles are productive of an immense number 
of wounds and many deaths; this is on account of 
careless firing; if they were only a little more care- 
ful in taking aim, the casualties would be far lighter; 
but, where so many are shooting haphazard in a 
crowd, somebody is very likely to get hurt—such 
carelessness is reprehensible to say the least. There 
are many men whom you would be willing to let 
shoot at you, at a dollar a shot, for every time you 





In course of time—if he stays in the army a year— 
this wears off, and he thinks, or allows there may be 





were hit, and twenty-five cents a shot for the balance, 


and takes adrink. Then out go the skirmishers— 


a@ speech in about the same style, and he is certain of 
victory, also—which is most always the case—both 
sides win a victory. E was going to say something 


aimed at a barn door, you’d be sure to get hit. I 
have seen men playing billiards, when it would be 
safer for one to be on the table, than sitting around, 
if he didn’t wish to get hit in the head. 

War is much sought after by contractors, shoddy- 
ites, and some officers of high grade of rank, if they 
can get billeted to some home station, but to the 
rank and file, I think the ‘* Black Crook,” or “ Too- 
dies,” would be more popular. To whistling bullets 
and screaming shells, I prefer spring pullets, or 
smiling belles, by long odds. Marching upto the 
cannons is glorious, no doubt, and reads well in 
poetry, as for instance, thus: 


“ Up to the cannon's mouth he marched, 
But soon was stiff, as though he had been starched."’ 


Bah! think of your bowels full of “ grape.” I pre- 
fer Bourbon, it is easier to digest, but I don’t wish 
to die ‘‘just” yet. 

Cavalry are generally mounted on horses, or mules, 
and have little the best chance to get away in case of 
a rout. Officers, from majors up, are mounted, so 
that in case of a retreat, they can be at the front, and 
lead their men. 

- War is pleasanter at a distance from your residence, 
than in the immediate vicinity, as soldiers are 
not over and above conscientious as to whose 
chickens they appropriate, or whose barns they 
smoke in. War is a desolating, decimating, dese- 
crating institution, and may be classed as a nuisance 
of greater magnitude than charity fairs. Of warriors, 
it would be invidious to speak, as we cannot mention 
all, and by not doing so, we should offend their rela- 
tives. A few of the most renowned might be given 
perhaps, without subjecting us to a charge of parti- 
ality, as for instance, Don Quixote, Bombastes Furi- 
oso, Falstaff, Metamora, Dorr, who led the victorious 
legions at Chepachet, and, and—myself; but I wont 
mention it. 


DEAD BROKE. 








BY THE “ FAT CONTRIBUTOR.” 





WE found a man seated on the curbstone, near the 
post-office, last night, muttering to himself, app t 


worse than anything else. My wife was a regular 
ripper. She broke up my furniture and the dishes, 
nearly broke my back with a flat-iron, and finally 
broke my heart.”’ 

“ By running away?” 

** No, indeed, by sticking to me.” 

“ You have had a hard time of it.” 

* All owing to my name. But bad as I dislike it, 
it’s mine; I came by it honestly. You wouldin’t 
think anybody else would want to be in my place, 
would ye? But there are thousands of impostors all 
over the country, trying to pass themselves off for 
me.”” 

“In what way?” 

‘When they tell their creditors that they are 
* Dead Broke.’ ” 

There was another pause, during which the unhap- 
Py possessor of an unfortunate name could be heard 
tosob. At length he broke out: 

“Tt will be a simple and fitting inscription for my 
tombstone, though.” 

“ What?” 

“DEAD BROKE.” 





LUCIFER-MATCHES. 

Since the beginning of the present century, it may 
with truth be affirmed that, by the many inestimable 
benefits which have resulted from the application of 
science to our everyday wants, human life has gained 
in duration, and its pleasures have been increased a 
thousandfold. Of these benefits, not the least im- 
portant, in utility and convenience, is the common 
lucifer-match. The old methods of cbtaining light 
were very clumsy and uncertain, compared with it. 
The earlicsat recorded plan was that of rubbing to- 
gether two dry pieces of wood, such as laurel and ivy. 
That was followed by the “ flint and steel,” a method 
which remained in general use in this country till 
about thirty-five years ago. The plain splint dipped 
in sulphur is also an old invention, and may be 
viewed as the original form of the lucifer-match. 

Before the introduction of the lucifer-match in 
1833, various kinds of chemical matches were tried, 
but with little success, owing to their expense, and 
the danger attending their use. The ‘‘ Eupyrion,” 





ly, as there was no one else to mutter to. We felt 
constrained to ask him what he was doing there. 

“ Haint doin’ nothin’,” was the reply. 

«Where do you belong?” 

“Don’t b’long nowhere, and nowhere don’t b’long 
to me.” 

“ Who are you?” 

“T’m Broke.” 

“ Well, suppose you are broke; you’ve got a name, 
haven’t you? What is it?” 

“TI tell ye I’m Broke—Dead Broke—that’s my 
name, and that’s my natur’, My father was broke 
before me. If he hadn’t been I wouldn’t be Broke 
now—at least, not so bad. My mother was a Peasly, 
but she wanted a husband, and she got Broke—that’s 
my dad—and Broke got me. I’ve been Broke ever 
since.” 

For a few moments the unhappy D. Broke buried 
his face in his hands, and seemed lost in the most 
doleful reflections. Then raising his head, he ex- 
claimed, bitterly: 

“I wish I had been born a colt.” 

‘Why do you wish you had been born a colt?” 

“ Because a colt aint broke until he is two or three 
years old. I was Broke the moment I saw the light, 
and I never got over it. It’s hard to be broke so 
young.” 

“ How did your parents come to call you ‘Dead 
Broke?’ ” 

“Well, ye see, as soon as I was born something 
seemed to tell me that I had got to be Broke all my life, 
unless I could get my name changed by act of Leg- 
islature, and that, you know, would be impossible.” 


* How an impossibility?” 
“ Are you such a blockhead as to suppose thata 
man can get anything through the Legislature when 
he is Broke?” 


* You areright. Goon.” 


“ When the conviction forced itself upon my infant 


and reads a general order congratulating the troops 
upon the splendid victory gained, and goes into 
breakfast. The army then goes into wiuter quarters, 


when it moves to some other locality, and digs a 
canal to keep the men out of idleness, and give them 
a sufficient appetite to consume the over-abundant 


The man who wrote that probably belonged to the 
1 don’t 


brain, confused as it was by recent experiences, that 
I must be Broke all my life, I felt that there was 
nothing left to live for, and lost all consciousness at 
once. (I have found-only part of it since.)” 

“¢He is dead,’ cried my mother, wringing her 
hands. 

«** Yes,’ groaned my father; ‘dead Broke!’ 

“TI revived, alas! but Dead Broke became my 
name, and I have been dead broke ever since. 

“My name has been fatal to me all through life. 
The smallest boy in school always broke me in play- 
ing marbles. I broke more windows than any other 
boy in base ball. 1 always broke down at recitations, 
and had my head broke every day by the schoolmas- 
ter. When I left school 1 went to clerk it for a bro- 





provided they would take careful aim; but, if they 








ker. One day there was a heavy deficit in the ac- 
counts. I was afraid he might think that I had 
something to do with it—so I—I broke. They caught 
me, though, and put me in jail, but I broke out.” 


“Out of jail?” 


* No, broke out with the small-pox!” 


** What did you do next?” 


‘After the court had disposed of my case, I was 
allowed to go into the brokerage business again.’’ 


*“ How was that?” 


“TI broke atone in the penitentiary, dog on it. 
ter I got out I broke everything. I broke my prom- 
ise, broke the Sabbath, and broke the pledge.” 
«Were you ever married?” - 
** Yes ” (sighing deeply), “‘ matrimony broke me up 


Af- 


eRe thean,” and “ friction”? matches were the 
most important of these early attempts. The Eupy- 
rion consisted of a splint of wood dipped in sulphur, 
and afterwards tipped with a paste containing 
chlorate of potash, colophony, and gum. When a 
light was desired, it was dipped into a little sulphuric 
acid in a bottle, and rapidly withdrawn, when the 
chlorate of potash, owing to the strong chemical ac- 
tion which ensues between it and the acid, burst into 
flame, and set fire to the wood. This match was in- 
troduced in 1807, and was sold for one shilling per 
box. The Promethean match was invented in 1828, 
and was a modification of the Eupyrion. It consist- 
ed of a roll of gummed paper, containing at the one 
end a mixture of chlorate of potash and gum, and a 
small glass bulb filled with sulphuric acid, and was 
ignited by breaking the bulb with a pair of pliers, 
and allowing the chlorate of potash and acid to come 
into contact. The friction-match was first made in 
1832, and resembled the Eupyrion in every respect, 
with the exception that the paste with which it was 
tipped contained the additional ingredient of sulphide 
of antimony, and instead of being dipped in acid to 
cause ignition, it was rubbed between glass-paper. 

A year afterwards, phosphorus was introduced 
into the match composition, and lucifer-matches 
were manufactured for the first time, although in a 
much less perfect. form than at present. It is re- 
markable that phosphorus was not thought of before 
that period for the purpose of match- making, as it 
was discovered so far back as the year 1669, and its 
peculiar property of being easily ignited by friction 
was known soon afterwards. When phosphorus was 
discovered, it was regarded merely as a chemical cu- 
riosity, and was sold for four guineas an ounce; now, 
however, it has become an article of commerce, and 
may be bought for less than half-a-crown per pound. 

In a lucifer-match manufactory, the first depart- 
ment you enter is that in which the wood is cut into 
splints. Each plank is sawn into thirty blocks, and 
these, by means of lancets set in a trame which is 
worked by steam, are cut into splints four and a half 
inches long. One frame may readily produce from 
two to three millions of splints per day. The splints 
are next collected into bundles, and dried by exposure 
in an oven to the temperature of 300 degrees Fahren- 
heit. . They are then conveyed to the sulphur-house, 
where both ends of each bundle are dipped in melted 
sulphur. The next and last process is called “ dip- 
ping,” and consists in tipping the ends of the splints 
in the phosphorus mixture. The composition of this 
mixture differs according to the country in which the 
matches are to be consumed. Matches for use in 
moist climates, such as our own, contain less phos- 
phorus than those for use in warm countries, as 
phosphorus, when it becomes moist, loses its proper- 
ty of combustion. 

The statistics of the lucifer-match manofacture are 
very extraordinary. Austria, which is the great cen- 
tre of this industry, exports about two thousand five 
hundred tons of matches annually. One maker sells 
one thousand four hundred matches fur one farthing, 
another offers five thousand in boxes for foarpence. 
in France and Sweden also, the manufacture is very 
extensive. In England, two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of matches are used daily, which is at the rate 
of eight per day for every individual. Of this enor- 
mous number, England manufactures one-fif:h. 
We do not know how many matches are made and 








cousumed in this country. 
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DREAMS. 


een 
BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


The narrow window frames 
A square of flelds and sky; 
Over the walls and floor 
The bars of sunshine lie; 
And summer's pilgrim-winds 
Pass by, and leave behind 
Portions of stolen sweets, 
Wherewith their wings are lined. 


A maiden sits in shade, 
With sunny background rare,— 
Scarce more than child,—her brow 
And eyes untouched with care. 
Her book falls idly down, 

The while she sits and dreams; 
Her visions borrow glows 

From out the sunshine gleams. 


Her thought has lost to-day, 
And wanders wide and far 

Beyond the charmed bound, 
Where lights and shadows are. 

She sits with earnest eyes 
Intent, and lips that wait 

To know the dream in full, 
While she doth meditate 


Of deeds that heroes did, 

Of honors saints have won, 
Of thoughts that have endured 
Since first the world begun; 

Of wonderful, grand lives 
Grown to angelic ends; 

Of works that made the earth 
And heaven closer friends ; 


Of souls that won a way 
To glory long ago, 
And left a track to mark 
The pathway from below; 
Of the ideal world.— 
Grown real and waxen fair,— 
Whereto each life may climb, 
And make a dwelling there. 


Dreaming, she dreams she, too, 
Might make her life sublime; 
Might fill her life with deeds 
Excelling Death and Time. 
Taking the future days, 
Might set them high, apart, 
Purified at a lone 
Pure shrine within her heart. 


Unconscious, save of dreams, 
Her dream was all ;—till day 

Dropped crimson folds of cloud, 
To hide her westward way. 

And night came back ; and life 
Grew gray, that.had been gold; 

And hopes, that yet were young, 
Lay waiting to grow old. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
Recollections of the War. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 





IIIl.—A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


IF the reader can fancy what his feelings would be 
should he be called up from a comfortab'e slumber of 
a cold night, with the intelligence that the roof was 
blazing overhead, and the stairway burned away be- 
neath him, he will be in the neighborhood of the sen- 
sations which the soldier experiences when aroused 
by the long-roll of the sergeant-major, to fight a 
battle. 

A great many pretty descriptions of battles have 
been written by men who never shouldered a musket 
or carried a sword, and there is reason to fear that 
the public, even in this day of great military experi- 
ence, look upon the soldier asa rattle-brained, harum- 
scarum, O’Malleyish kind of a fellow, always spoiling 
for a fight, and neyer entirely happy when not up to 
his neck in blood and glory. But I think that any 
amateur military writer, whose imagination ever led 
him into wild fights after the sensational in war, 
would have become thoroughly sick of that kind of 
business, had he been with us before Port Hudson on 
the 10th of June, 1863. 

Almost two weeks’ familiarity with the excitements 
and dangers of sharpshooting had quieted our nerves 
80 that we were able to sleep soundly at night, 
whether the muskets cracked and clattered the uight 
long, or only in occasional spits of spite. The details 
in the rifle-pits watched carefully, while the mass of 
us erjoyed the only enjoyable hours which came to 
the place—those devoted to sleep. And how we did 
luxuriate in the few hours’ repose which we were 
allowed from those dusty, smoke-blackened, bullet- 
scarred rifle-pits! With legs aching from the con- 
tinual strain of standing at the loop-holes, with 
arms aching from steady use of the rammer, with 
shoulders aching from the recoil of the musket, load- 
ect with a double charge of powder, to drive the min- 
nie-ball more surely into Port Hudson, with eyes 
aching from intently watching for a human mark to 
shoot at, and with every nerve in the system aching 
and throbbing under the weight of excitement that 
burdened it all through the hours of daylight—with 
all this aggregation of fatigue and pain, it was as 
grateful as it was easy for the soldier to throw him- 
self down on the ground, wrap his blanket about 
him, and enjoy such a sleep as no feather-bed ever 
afforded him. Those of us who had read Don Quixote 








joined heartily in Sancho’s benediction on “the man 
who first invented sleep;” and those of us who had 
not, realized the sentiment quite as well. 

I thought of all this on the night of the 9th of 
June, about nine o’clock, as I lay down to sleep, with 
no covering but the branches of the trees and the 
heavens overhead, About three hours must have 
passed, and 1 was sleeping so sweetly and soundly 
that the waking of me for anything short of a matter 
of life or death would have been a crime, when a voice 
sounded faintly in my ear. 

* Captain!” it said. The sergeant-major tells me 
that I scowled in my sleep, muttered something about 
deploying the company as skirmishers, and turned 
over. ' 

Cap, wake up!” This time I was shaken by the 
shoulder, and I awoke to recognize my old persecutor, 
the sergeant-major. 

“Well, what now? What mischiefs and torments 
do you announce?” I asked, sitting upright. 

“* Company to fall in under arms immediately,” he 

“At this time of night? Know what for?” 

“No. They say it’s an assault; but it’s not cer- 
tain.” 

“And what shall we do when under arms?” 

** Move into the rifle-pits, and wait for further or- 
ders.” And with these words, he moved on to carry 
his orders elsewhere. 

I crawled in the darkness over to the spot where 
my orderly-sergeant slept, and, waking him, gave 
him the orders, and told him to hasten the men with 
all possible despatch. Then I crawled back, put on 
my blouse, buckled on my sword-belt, examined the 
cartridges in'my revolver, tu see that they could be 
depended on, and leaning against a tree, occupied the 
minute which the company required for falling in and 
calling the roll, with a few very serious reflections. 
As to the meaning of these orders, I had no doubt. I 
supposed, beyond question, they would be followed 
by another to attack and carry the enemy’s works. 
1t was an order we had expected for the past week; 
but Ican hardly say that the time chosen for the 
work was particularly acceptable. So far as my own 
experience goes, soldiers have a deep distaste for 
night-fighting. To be sure, they have that shelter in 
the darkness which they never have in daylight; but 
for close and désperate work, such as the carrying of 
a position by assault, the light of day seemed to me 
to be indispensable. I feared that in the first rush 
and fury of the assault friends and foes would become 
mingled together, and that our blows and balls would 
fall in the darkness upon each other, leading to dis- 
aster and confusion. The thought of the precaution 
of which I had read somewhere—the tying of a piece 
of tape or string about the arm, suggested itself to 
me; but I heard the voice of the adjutant, hurrying 
the companies on the right, and knew there was no 
time left for suggestions of this kind. 

“ Well,” was my unspoken thought, as I faced the 
company tothe right, and moved it into the rifle-pits, 
**T am very glad indeed that I don’t command this 
army, and have not the responsibility of speaking the 
word that will devote hundreds of these boys to death 
and wounds. One company is quite as large a com- 
mand as I desire, for such a mission as this, at such a 
time.” 

But I congratulated myself too early, for I found 
in the rifle-pits but two other companies of the regi- 
ment, and was informed by their officers that only 
these three were ordered out. I was the senior officer 
present, and therefore commanded the detachment 
during the exciting and perilous hours which followed. 

The next three minutes were minutes of profound 
silence; they were like the hush that fills the air just 
before the descent of the white squall upon the sea. 
The men grasped their kets, and peered curious- 
ly into the darkness between us and the enemy; 
some had clambered upon the top of the work, which 
in the daytime was forbidden ground, and the officers 
stuod in silence together, waiting for the word to ad- 
vance. I looked over into the yawning gulf that 
separated us from the hills which were crowned by 
the enemy’s defences, and drew very little encourage- 
ment from the recollection of the nature of the place, 
as we had seen it by daylight. It was a great irreg- 
ular pit, bare of treés, save a few solitary growths on 
the slopes of the hills, but choked with rocks, felled 
timber, brambles and stumps, and seamed with deep 
gullies and wet ditches, All these obstacles must be 
blundered over in the darkness; we must descend 
our own hills, and ascend those of the enemy, in the 
teeth of a driving storm of lead, befure we could 
reach their works; and then— 

» The voice of the colonel broke in upon my reflec- 
tions. He had entered the rifle-pit, and took a hasty 
look at the companies. 

“A, Fand D?” he said interrogatively. ‘ Yes— 
this is right. Now, then, gentlemen, move your men 
forward. Straight forward, you understand. The 
other seven will stay in the rifle-pits to cover your 
advance.” 

* But, colonel,” I interposed, ‘‘ what are we to do? 
Are there no particular orders? Is itto be an assault, 
in good earnest, or only a feint?” 

“ The fact is, captain, 1 don’t know. It’s a shame 
to deliver orders in this bungling way; but I give 
them just as they came to me from brigade head- 
quarters. But you must move, at all events. See! 
they are moving on the right and left of you. 
Forward!” ° 

The night was not of that kind commonly known 
as pitch-dark ; it was oneof hazy obscurity. We could 
distinguish bodies at some distance, although features 
were not recognizable at arm’s length. As the col- 
onel spoke, I saw a mass of figures to right and left 








form over our own works in irregular order, and 
move silently down the hill. 

“Forward!” I repeated, in a whisper, and clam- 
bered over the logs which topped the embankment, 
dropping down seven feet outside, with my sword in 
my teeth. 

By half-dozens the officers and men came after me; 
and, without stopping to form them in regular order, 
I led them down the steep face of the hill. We had 
progressed but a few rods, before I discovered a skir- 
mish-line deploying towards us from the right; and 
T hailed it in a subdued voice. 

“ Ho—what regiment there?” 

*€ One Hundred Sixteenth New York,” came back 
the answer, in the familiar voice of Lieutenant S—; 
and immediately we met at the bottom of the hill. 

“ What are your orders?” I asked. 

“To deploy as skirmishers, and advance,” he 
answered. 

“ Nothing more?” 

Not a word.” 

“ Well—move slowly, and I will connect with your 
left.” And, hastening back to my command, I gave 
the order to deploy as skirmishers, taking intervals 
to both right and left, which the men proceeded to 
do. 

This skirmishing, the reader will understand, is not 
altogether a bad business, when prosecuted in day- 
light, over a level plain, or through a piece of woods. 
The line moves forward at easy pace, the mén scat- 
tered along it, each at least six paces from his next 
neighbor; every one may take any shelter that falls 
in his way behind which to load or fire, or he may 
throw himself flat on the earth ; he is expected to fire 
only when he sees a reasonable prospect of hitting an 
enemy, and to keep himself as well sheltered as the 
nature of the ground and circumstances will permit. 
But when it comes to moving up a skirmishing-line 
in the dark, through and over all kinds of obsta- 
cles, pitfalls and entanglements, with no hope of 
keeping any connection in it, and towards an enemy 
whose exact location you are very uncertain about— 
then it is a very distasteful business, and one which 
is never coveted, either by officers or men. 

But my few words with Lieutenant S—— had elicit- 
ed one fact which I was not sorry to learn, There 
was to be no assault to-night. General Banks never 
intended to carry Port Hudson with a skirmish-line; 
of that I was quite positive. It was, as I had begun 
to suspect before leaving our works, a demonstration, 
intended for some purpose which was doubtless well 
known by the generals, and which it was not neces- 
sary that we should know. It would be idle to say 
that I did not feel relieved by this conviction. I 
think I shared in the vigorous esprit du corps which 
characterized this command, and realized, as thor- 
oughly as any other of it, that there must be a fight, 
anda very bloody and desperate one, before the stars 
and bars which we saw daily waving from thesummit 
of the tallest tree within the rebel works would come 
down. I knew well enough that the day must come; 
but, to use a Hibernicism, I preferred that it should 
not come in the night-time. 

As the skirmishers spread out, I followed them 
closely. We were now well-nigh the bottom of the 
pit, and the long, broken ridge, with the rebel em- 
bapkments dimly defined upon it, frowned almost 
over us. 

* Keep a little more to the right,” I said, in the 
suppressed voice in which I had hitherto spoken. 
“ There is quite a gap between us and—” 

That sentence was never finished. The gap I spoke 
of was in the skirmish-line, and nobody was near 
enough to warn me that 1 was standing on a rock, 
and that a gap of quite as much importance to me 
was directly at my feet. The next step that I took 
was about two yards in length; I floundered off that 
treacherous rock, without warning, my sword flying 
out of my hand, my head bumping, and the scabbard 
banging against the rock in my descent, and myself 
bringing up on all fours ina clump of brambles which 
cruelly gashed my lips and tore a liberal piece from 
the skirt of my blouse. I was somewhat bruised, 
and not a little lacerated in temper; but there was 
no time now for the washing of wounds. Recovering 
my sword, I crept on several yards further, listening 
with real amusement, spite of the gravity of our sit- 
uation, to the exclamations uttered in subdued tones 
by the men, as they also bruised and scratched them- 
selves against the thickening difficulties of the 
abattis. 

*“ Hang it, John, come back here!” I heard one of 
them call out in a loud whisper. “ Here I am, on 
the ground, with my shoulder-belt fast in this infer- 
nal root. Come and help me up.” 

“ Yes—quick as I tind my bayonet. Belt and bay- 
onet both went together into these brambles.” 

“Curse the man who settled Port Hudson!” an 
irate corporal observed. “‘ There’s a gash on my cheek 
as big as asabre-cut. These brambles are awful.” 

“ Where’s cap?” 

“Near by, I guess; he’ll turn up. Get along, 
men,” replied one of the file-closers. 

Some distance to the right, where I supposed the 
ground was clearer, and where the advance might be 
made with less labor, we had heard several musket- 
shots, without which the rebels could hardly have 
been apprised of our advance. But now, while we 
struggled to extricate ourselves from the obstacles 
which lay thick beneath and befvre us, a single flash 
from a distant point of the enemy’s line faintly 
illumined this pit of torment in which we were labor- 
ing, and the roar of a thirty- pounder echoed through 
the night. By the light of that flash, I saw long, 
black lines of heads and shoulders projected over the 
rebel works; and they must have seen a small army 





of blue blouses scattered about through the pit, and 
crawling through and over its impediments up to- 
wards their works. The scene which followed was 
one which mocks all written description, and shames 
language into silence. In its suddenness and startling 
fury, the uproar that thon shook the air, breaking in 
as it did upon the bush of night, has never been sur- 
passed in all my experience. Could I have witnessed 
that spectacle as a mere spectatsr, in a safe position, 
instead of that which I held as one of its actors, I 
know I should have found its dramatic effect terribly 
grand. Long jets of fire suddenly flashed out in 
irregular bursts from every part of the works before 
us, and the discordant crash of musketry for the next 
fifteen minutes seemed to fill the whole atmosphere. 
And no sooner did the rebels open on us, than there 
came a vigorous response from our friends behind us. 

If the reader can imagine himself the centre of a 
great open cavern, over which the sky is arched in a 
low dome, and then imagine that sky filled with in- 
cessant flashes of light, and an uninterrupted crash 
of thunder, all sonear him that every flash threatens 
to scorch and every peal to smite him, he will gain 
an idea of our situation. The uproar and the sense 
of danger from the clouds of bullets that hissed 
through the air would have been frightful enough 
had it all proceeded from the front; but our peril was 
nearly as great from our friends as from our foes. 
The darkness was deep enough to make the men in 
our own rifle-pits uncertain of the precise line of fire, 
and probably one-third of their balls struck nearer 
to us than to the enemy. It would have been folly 
to proceed, under the circumstances, and the whole 
skirmish-line halted and lay low, every man seeking 
the best shelter he could obtain. As I lay prone to 
the ground, it seemed as though every spot about me 
was struck by a bullet. They sang and whistled in 
the air overhead like a swarm of masidened bees, and 
their dull thud as they pierced the ground, or struck 
the logs and rocks, was too frequent to be counted. 
Under this terrific cross-fire we lay helpless for at 
least half an hour, every man feeling like a victim 
who was certain to be sacrificed, sooner or later. 
Some of my men received slight wounds—none were 
killed, owing, it may be, to the fact that they were 


well protected; but at other points of the line there |. 


were many who lay down beneath that fire, and 
never arose again, and many more who crawled and 
limped back to our works, sorely smitten. We could 
hear the voices of these latter, as they called to the 
men in our rifie-pits not to shoot them while they 
were returning; and some who tried to make their 
way back, faint and bleeding, were struck dead before 
reaching the cover of our earthworks, and fell on the 
slope, where they were aflerwards found, riddled 
with balls. 

Gradually the firing slackengd on both sides, and 
was heard only in scattered shots. I crawled a little 
forward, and found my men well sheltered in a wet 
ditch, which must have been the lowest ground of 
the pit, as a little stream of water was running 
through it. The bank nearest the rebels was of suffi- 
cient height to afford complete protection to those 
who hugged it closely; but some were forced to sit in 
the water, to secure this protection. I peeped cau- 
tiously over the edge, and found myself already near 
enough to the enemy’s position to be comfortable. 
The hill rose abruptly from the ditch; and upon it, 
not more than the distance of a good stone’s throw, 
at least eight figures were moving about, while 
voices, though not words, could be heard distinctly. 

“We can pick off every mother’s son of ’em!” 
Sergeant W—— whispered, as he stood on tip-toe by 
me, and half-cocked his rifle. ‘‘There’s that chap 
pointing with his arm—1 think he’s an officer. Shall 
I fetch him?” 

The temptation to order a dozen of the best sharp- 
shooters in those three companies up to the edge of 
this ditch, and by one well-directed volley destroy the 
whole party, was strong; but incl‘nation took coun- 
sel of judgment, and said no. Well satisfied as I was 
that our movement was merely a feint or a recon- 
noissance, I knew that it would be wrong to incur so 
grave a risk for the sake of killing a few enemies. 
The discharge of three muskets from that ditch 
would have instantly centred upon us an enfilading 
fire which would probably have killed every man of 
us. Out of prudence, therefore, I restrained the 
men; but should these lines meet the eye of some 
Mississippian, Arkansian or Lousianian who was 
upon that hill that morning, be will know how nar- 
row was his escape from death. 

T looked at my watch ; it was but a little past two 
o’clock. Here we were, crowded together in that 
wretched ditch, standing, sitting, and even lying in 
the water, without orders, and not knowing what to 
do next. Lieutenant S—— was stiil on our right, and 
a few whispered sentences with him soon informed 
me that he was in the same quandary with ourselves. 

“ This ditch is awful unpleasant,” he said; “ but 
it’s the safest spot in this tormented hole. I believe 
I'll stick to it till we get orders.” 

That was all very well; but I had begun to serious- 
ly fear that we should never get any orders to deliver 
us from this woiul predicament into which some- 
body’s blunder had cast us. The convictian grew so 
strong, that I resolved to take the hazard of going 
back forthem. It might be that messengers were 
out searching for us, who were unable to find us in 
the darkness. Whispering my intention to the officer 
next in rank to myself, 1 crawled out of the ditch, 
and began to ascend, on hands and knees, the slope 
down which we bad tumbled and wandered an hour 
before. I made the way rather long, anxious as I 
was to keep the shelter of rocks, logs, brambles and 
grass, and so ‘‘ snaked” along towards the top, as J 








































































had read of Indians and hunters spying upon ea 
other. All such experiences are mach more deligh' 
ful to read about than to practise, however; and 
resolved on the spot that the noble red men we: 
welcome to all of that kind of fun they could find: 
wanted no more of it. Stray balls fell ancomfrtab 
near me all the way, and as I placed my hand on 
log, to assist me in this ‘‘snaking” progress, a bull 
sank into the other end of it, making it tremble b 
neath my fingers. 
As I neared our lines, the fear that I might be m! 
taken for an enemy grew strong, and I softly cal) 
out: “ Ho, there—One Hundred and Fourteenth?” 
“ Ay, ay!” was the welcome response; and, with 
harried caution that I was Captain F——, and the) 
need not shoot, I rushed over the intervening space 
and tumbled inside the work, into the midst of Com 
any G. 
ee The Lord save us!” ejaculated the lNeutenan 
“So you're not dead? I thought you all were, | 
this time.” 
“No,” L retorted. “But little thanks to you fi 
lows that we are not. You shoot awfully wild, t 
night.” 
“ Well, we can’t help it,” he returned, apologe: 
cally, in this darkness, But we had orders a fe 
minutes ago to suspend firing.” 
“ Where's the colonel?” I asked. 
“ Here,” he answered for himself. And in half 
minute I had explained to him the exact nature 
our situation, and demanded to know what was ¢ 
pected of us. 
o *s just what I'd like to know myself,” he a 
swered, slapping his leg with angry exciteme) 
“T’ve sent over to brigade headquarters twice, a 
can’t get a word from them, Everything goes wre 
to-night. However, I suppose you'll be ordered bi 
presently. Return to your detachment, and in | 
absence of orders, do as you see others do.” 
Very little comforted by these indefinite instr: 
tions, which were still the best that my very excell: . 
colonel could give me, I blundered down the bill, « 
into the ditch again, and told the men what I } 
learned. 


“ We'll stay here till daylight, if we're not orde: 
back. In fact, I think I’d like to stay a week or 80 . 
such a delightful spot.” 
My poor attempt at wit raised a very feeble chuc}: 
and the men settled themselves down to the hold 
of this vile situation as manfully as though we | 
been accomplishing any real good there. My w:. 
were dolefully prophetic; stay there till daylight 

did, and a very dismal three hours we had of it. ° 
could only talk in whispers, for fear of being ov 
heard by the enemy; we could only sit or stand | 

constrained position, for fear of being seen and 6! 
go the most of us lapsed into moody silence—on 
the boys afterwards declaring that in that inte: 
of time he thought about everything that ever b 
pened to him since he was two years and six mon 
old, while another said he spent the whole time w 

ing he was in the Widow Blake's front parlor, in 





queerly on occasions like this. We are often told | 
the wants of the body are entirely repressed du: 
times of great mental tension; but every sol: 
knows the contrary. There was not a man of us t 
A in that horrible hole who did not realize the fact 
he was likely enough to get a bullet through his! 


county, with Susan. 
The easy nonchalance of the soldier comes 


the next minute; and there was not one who wa: 
voraciously hungry. In fact,1 have often tho: 
that excitement tends as strongly to hunger as «| 
labor. One of the men had been thoughtful eno 
to bring a haversack of hard-tack and raw pork ¥. 
him, which was now passed freely around. In 
than a month from that morning, I dined at 
Metropolitan in New York, with less real satisfac 
than the enjoyment of this barbarous lanch at 
bottom of that ditch gave me. 

As the morning wore on, fatigue insensibly 
powered me, and, lying there in four inches of w: 
and with occasional bullets eer 4 the gr 
about me, I enjoyed several five- NAps, & 
also others around me. A slight, drizzling rain 
commenced; but it added little to our discomf - 
they were hardly capable of any additions. 
Four o’clock at last. There is # plain, hun’ . 
cased watch on the table before me, ao I writ 
was my faithful companion for almost four yea 
the war, making time fur me in many battles 
skirmishes; and it told me that daylight wa 


of dawn, and I peered warily down the ¢ 
Oooo wiht ochers wore Glide I heard the rep 
several muskets as I did so, and quickly an irre, 
discharge all along the enemy’s line began; no 
it long before a piece of artillery somewhat ¢ 
right of us began belching out grape and car 
The cause of this reopening of the fight was q 
apparent; the line was retiring, and as the li, 
day grew broader, I could see our men retreat 
all possible shapes—some rushing up the slo 
over the work as fast as possible, a few taking 1! 
ly and leisurely, as though there was nothing 
alarmed about, and others getting on all 
through the grass and brambles. The sight v 
have been laughable, had it not possessed so lay 

of the 

bars) Pedy eager out of this!” I exclo 
turning sharply upon them. “The line is » 
and I'll go with it, orders or no orders. 
never! Who goes first?” 
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had read of Indians and hunters spying upon each 
other. All such experiences are much more delight- 
ful to read about than to practise, however; and I 
resolved on the spot that the noble red men were 
welcome to all of that kind of fun they could find: I 
wanted no more of it. Stray balls fell uncomfortably 
near me all the way, and as I placed my hand on a 
log, to assist me in this ‘‘snaking” progress, a bullet 
sank into the other end of it, making it tremble be- 
neath my fingers. 

As I neared our lines, the fear that I might be mis- 
taken for an enemy grew strong, and I softly called 
out: “ Ho, there—One Hundred and Fourteenth?” 

“ Ay, ay!” was the welcome response; and, with a 
harried caution that I was Captain F——, and they 
need not shoot, I rushed over the intervening space, 
and tumbled inside the work, into the midst of Com- 
pany G. 

“The Lord save us!” ejaculated the lieutenant. 
So you’re not dead? I thought you all were, by 
this time.” 

“No,” Lretorted. ‘But little thanks to you fel- 
lows that we are not. You shoot awfully wild, to- 
night.” 

“ Well, we can’t help it,” he returned, apologeti- 
cally, in this darkness. But we had orders a few 
minutes ago to suspend firing.” 

« Where's the colonel?” I asked. 

* Here,” he answered for himself. Andin half a 
minute I had explained to him the exact nature of 
our situation, and demanded to know what was ex- 
pected of us. 

“ That’s just what I’d like to know myself,” he an- 
swered, slapping his leg with angry excitement. 
“T’ve sent over to brigade headquarters twice, and 
can’t geta word from them. Everything goes wrong 
to-night. However, I suppose you’ll be ordered back 


no braver fellows in Banks’s army; but the idea of 
retreating up that bullet-scarred slope was disheart- 
ening, and all were reluctant to move. But I could 
not hesitate; the situation grew worse and worse, as 
the light increased. 

“Start along, Brown—quick!” I said to a stalwart 
fellow, and seized him bythe arm. He sprang out of 
the ditch, and rushed up the slope and over the work, 
amid the patter of bullets; and a shout from the in- 
side announced his safety. ‘‘ Now Smith, now Jones 
—scamper, and the Lord protect you!” And they, 
too, went, amidst a sharp fusillade. 

_In this manner I urged them out, three or four at 
atime; and though it seemed to me then as if the 
whole face of that slope were swept by the storm of 
rebel balls, every enlisted man of those three compa- 
nies escaped with his life, and not one received a seri- 
ous wound; while at other points of the line, corpses 
clad in blue were lying all over the hill. Such are 
the strange chances of war. Our riflemen were an- 
swering vigorously, trying to cover our retreat, and1 
have no doubt that their fire did large damage to the 
enemy. 

There were now only the three officers who had ac- 
companied the detachment left in the ditch—Captain 
Knowlton, Lieutenant Stafford and myself. The 
fornier escaped with me the accumulated dangers of 
the night; but sixteen months later, in the front of 
the bloody battle of Cedar Creek, Virginia, he fell at 
my side, pierced through the brain by a rifie-ball. 

“ Every man for himself now, gentlemen,” I said. 
 Good-by, if I shouldn’t see either of you again.” 
And I bounded out of the ditch, and across the little 
hollow that intervened between it and the slope. 

It is much easier for a soldier to have faith in pre- 
sentiments, than any other person; and my pre- 





presently. Return to your detachment, and in the 
absence of orders, do as you see others do.” 

Very little comforted by these indefinite instruc- 
tions, which were still the best that my very excellent 
colonel could give me, I blundered down the hill, and 
into the ditch again, and told the men what I had 
learned. 

“ We'll stay here till daylight, if we’re not ordered 
back. In fact, I think I’d like to stay a week or so in 
such a delightful spot.” 

My poor attempt at wit raised a very feeble chuckle, 
and the men settled themselves down to the holding 
of this vile situation as manfully as though we had 
been accomplishing any real good there. My words 
were dolefully prophetic; stay there till daylight we 
did, and a very dismal three hours we had of it. We 
could only talk in whispers, for fear of being over- 
heard by the enemy; we could only sit or stand in a 
constrained position, for fear of being seen and shot; 
so the most of us lapsed into moody silence—one of 
the boys afterwards declaring that in that interval 
of time he thought about everything that ever hap- 
pened to him since he was two years and six months 
old, while another said he spent the whole time wish- 
ing he was in the Widow Blake’s front parlor, in —— 
county, with Susan. 

The easy nonchalance of the soldier comes out 


the next minute; and there was not one who was not 
voraciously hungry. In fact, 1 have often thought 
that excitement tends as strongly to hunger as does 
labor. One of the men had been thoughtful enough 
to bring a haversack of hard-tack and raw pork with 
him, which was now passed freely around. In less 
than a month from that morning, I dined at the 
Metropolitan in New York, with less real satisfaction 
than the enjoyment of this barbarous lanch at the 
bottom of that ditch gave me. 

As the morning wore on, fatigue insensibly over- 
powered me, and, lying there in four inches of water, 
and with occasional bullets thumping the ground 
about me, I enjoyed several five-minute naps, as did 
also others around me. A slight, drizzling rain had 
commenced; but it added little to our discomforts; 
they were hardly capable of any additions. 

Four o’clock at last. There is a plain, hunting- 
cased watch on the table before me, as I write: it 
was my faithful companion for almost four years in 
the war, making time fur me in many battles and 
skirmishes; and it told me that daylight was ap- 
proaching on that memorable 10th of June. And 
still, no orders. The misty obscurity of the night 
was fast giving place to the first dull, translucent 


to see what others were doing. I heard the report of 
several muskets as I did so, and quickly an irregular 
discharge all along the enemy’s line began; nor was 
it long before a piece of artillery somewhat to the 
right of us began belching out grape and canister. 
The cause of this reopening of the fight was quickly 
apparent; the line was retiring, and as the light of 
day grew broader, I could see our men retreating in 
all possible shapes—some rushing up the slope and 
over the work as fast as possible, a few taking it cool- 
ly and leisurely, as though there was nothing to be 
alarmed about, and others getting on all fours, 
through the grass and brambles. The sight would 
have been laughable, had it not possessed so large an 
element of the tragic. 

“Now, then, boys, get out of this!” I exclaimed, 
turning sharply upon them. “ The line is retiring, 
and I'll go with it, orders or no orders. Now or 
never! Who goes first?” 

. @ man moved; not aman spoke. There were 





gray of dawn, and I peered warily down the gorge, 


ti t now was that I should escape unharmed. 
It was so strong that I sought no cover or conceal- 
ment. I took an easy double-quick right up the face 
of the hill, while the bullets shrieked after me, and 
sent up little feathers of dust around my feet. I felt 
an unaccountable conviction that I should not be hit, 
and I was not; but I hereby solemnly acquit the 
Confederate soldiers over in the rifle-pits opposite of 
» any dereliction of duty in the matter. If ever men 
tried harder to kill a fellow-mortal than did those 
fellows to kill me, I have not seen the effort display- 
ed. Near the top of the hill I picked up three rubber 
blankets, dropped by some of the men in their haste, 
and, firing a discharge from my revolver, as a little 
piece of bravado in answer to the great gun opposite, 
which was again scattering grape all over the hill, 1 
jumped inside the rifle-pit, into the arms of twostout 
fellows of Company G, amid cries of “‘ Bully for you!” 
“Safe, by thunder!” and the like, from the soldiers 
who had tched my prog up the hill with 
breathless interest, through the loophol 

Captain Knowlton came in unharmed, about. the 
same time. Lieutenant Stafford was not so fortunate. 
He ascended the hill not three rods behind me, and 
was passing over the earth-work at the precise point 
where I had entered it. Just as he stooped for a 
jump, a bullet struck him near the hip, completely 
traversing his body. It was a grievous wound, which 
incapacitated him for further service, and which has 
made him a cripple for life. 

And thus ended one of the most perilous and disa- 
greeable nights that I can now remember, during the 
course of my military experience. The intention of 
this demonstration was to compel the enemy to un- 
mask his artillery; and in this it was a success. Our 
own artillerists hammered away more vigorously 
than ever after it, and dismounted many of the rebel 
pieces that had showered their compliments upon us 
that morning. The movement was also intended to 
cover the operations of a large working-party, which 
was silently and expeditiously cutting a sunken road 
through the base of a hill over to the left, through 
which General Banks was designing to push a heavy 
assaulting column up to the rebel position. One of 
this party was Corporal Medbury, of my own com- 
pany. A bullet from a volley struck him just under 
the shoulder-blade, entering the body, and making 
what the surgeon unhesitatingly pronounced a mor- 
tal wound. He was sent down the river, and none of 
us ever expected to see him again alive; but when, a 
week afterwards, I was placed in one of the wards of 
St. James’s Hospital, New Orleans, Corporal Med- 
bury was the first man to visit me. He looked very 
pale, but was able to walk, and said that the doctor 
did not think his woumgl even dangerous. For an- 
other week, after this, he continued to improve, when 
a relapse came on, beneath which he died the second 
day. A post mortem examination revealed the as- 
tonishing fact that the bullet had traversed both 
lungs, and that gangrene had at last killed him. 
That he died is not at all strange; but that he could 
live two weeks, and apparently be convalescent, with 
his lungs torn by an ounce-ball, is one of the curiosi- 
ties of human anatomy. 

The question will naturally be asked, why was not 
the whole line withdrawn before daylight, as it might 
have been, without loss? The reader may be sure 
that I asked that question, and asked it in no gentle 
terms; aud the colonel answered it, with his voice 
trembling, and indignant tears standing in his eyes: 

“ Captain, it’s the most shameful thing of all this 
wretched night. Colonel ——, who isin temporary 
command of the brigade, just told me that he intend- 
ed to send the order out long before daylight; but he 
overslept himself? Confound such an officer! I wish 
he might not sleep another wink for fifteen years. It 
makes me feel wolfish !” 

As it did us. But the life and limbs of a soldier 
are always at the mercy of trifles as insignificant as 











their consequences may be momentous. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR NATHAN GOODALE, 

A SOLDIER in the war of the American Revolution, 
was born in the town of Brookfield, Massachusetts, 
about 1734. His father died when he was quite 
young, and his mother afterwards married a Mr. 
Ware, and removed to the town of Rutland; here he 
passed his years from youth to manhood on a farm 
and in learning the trade of a mason. His education 
was rather above that usually obtained at the com- 
mon schools of that day. 

About the year 1770 he removed to Brookfield, 
where he purchased a farm; and from this period 
until the commencement of the Revolution, he im- 
proved his farm and worked at his trade, At an 
early period of the war he was engaged as an assist- 
ant engineer by General Rufus Putnam. He joined 
the military organizations of that time, composed of 
all those who were able to bear arms, who were 
formed into volunteer companies, for the practice of 
military exercises and collecting arms and ammuni- 
tion. At the first attempt of the British soldiery to 
overawe and subjugate their fellow-countrymen at 
Lexington, the 19th of April, 1775, the “ minute 
men” of the country were ready at a moment’s 
warning to march to the scene of action. 

Mr. Goodale was one of the first to enter the ser- 
vice, and received the appointment of a lieutenant. 
His services during the war are thus endorsed by 
General Rufus Putnam, in a letter addressed to Gen- 
eral Washington, on the 9th of June, 1783: 

—‘Captain Goodale was among the first who em- 
barked in the common cause, in 1775. He served 
that year as a'lieutenant in the same regiment with 


me. I had long before known him to be a man of: 


spirit, and his probity and attention to service soon 
gained him the character of a worthy officer. In 
1776, he entered again asa lieutenant, but served 
with me most of the year as an assistant engineer, 
and the public are much indebted to him for the 
despatch and propriety with which several of the 
works about New York were executed. In the dark 
month of November, 1776, Mr. Goodale entered the 
service asa captain in the regiment under my com- 
mand, and was in the fleld early the next spring; 
but, although he always discovered a thirst for enter- 
prise, yet fortune never gave his genius fair play till 
August, 1777. 

“Tt is well known into what a panic the country, 
and even the Northern army, were thrown on the 
taking of Ticonderoga. When General Gates took 
command in that quarter, our army lay at Van 
Shaick’s- Island; and General Burgoyne, with his 
black wings and painted legions, lay at Saratoga. 
The woods were so infested with savages, that for 
some time none of the scouts who were sent out for 
the purpose of obtaining prisoners or intelligence of 
the enemy’s situation, succeeded in either. General 
Gates, being vexed at continued Gisappointment, de- 
sired an officer to procure him a man that would un- 
dertake, at all hazards, to perfurm this service. 
Captain Goodale being spoken to, voluntarily under- 
took the business under the following orders from 
General Gates:—‘Sir, you are to choose out a ser- 
geant and six privates, and proceed with them to the 
enemy’s camp, unless you lose your life or are cap- 
tured, and not return until you obtain a full know- 
ledge of their situation.’ 

* Captain Goodale, in his report of this scout, says 
it was not performed without great fatigue, as the 
party was much harassed by the Indians, which oc- 
casioned their being in the woods three days without 
provisions. However, he succeeded beyond expecta- 
tion; first throwing himself between their out-guards, 
and their camp, where he concealed his party until 
he examined their situation fully, and then brought 
off six prisoners, which he took within their guards, 
and returned to General Gates without any loss. 
This success induced General Gates to continue him 
in that kind of service. A full detail of all the art 
and address which he discovered during the remain- 
der of that campaign, would make my letter quite 
too long. It may be enough to observe, that before 
the capture of the British army, one hundred and 
twenty-one prisoners fell intu his hands. But as 
Captain Goodale is no less brave and determined in 
the open field, when opposed to regular troops, than 
he is artful as a partizan of the woods, I beg patience 
while I recite one instance of this kind. 

“ A day or two after General Burgoyne retreated 
to Saratoga, in a foggy morning, Nixon's brigade was 
ordered to cross the creek which separated the two 
armies. Captain Goodale, with forty volunteers, went 
over before the advance guard. He soon fell in with 
a British guard of about the same number. The 
ground was an open plain, but the fog prevented 
their discerning each other until they were within a 
few yards, when both parties made ready nearly at 
the same time. Captain Goodale, in this position 
reserving his fire, advanced immediately upon the 
enemy, who waited with adesign to draw it from 
him; but he had the address to intimidate them in 
such a manner, by threatening immediate death to 
any one that should tire, that not more than two or 
three obeyed the order of their own officer, when he 
gave the word. The event was, that the officer and 
thirty-four of the guard were made prisoners. These, 
sir, are the services which Captain Goodale and his 
friends conceive have merited more attention than 
has been paid to them.” 





Major Goodale had several personal encounters 
during the war, in which he was wounded twice and 
taken prisoner. At the close of the war he entered 
into business with Colonel Cushing, a brother officer. 
He afterwards engaged in farming at Brookfield. In 
1788, he joined the “‘ Ohio Company,” and on the 2d 
of July, 1788, in company with several other families 
from Massachusetts, he arrived at the Muskingum 
River. In August he was appointed by G 1 St. 
Clair commander of a company of light intantry. In 
the various engagements between the Indians and 
the settlers, Major Goodale, from his experience in 
military affairs, rendered great assistance to the 
colony. 

In March, 1793, while at work on his farm, a short 
distance from the garrison, he was seized by a party 
of eight Indians, who were laying in wait for him, 
intending to keep him a prisoner until they should 
receive a large ransom fur him. After securing him, 
they commenced a hasty retreat, intending to take 
him to Detroit. It was afterwards ascertained that 
on the journey he fell sick, was unable to travel, and 
finally died of the pleurisy. He was about seventy 
years of age. 








FRENCH BARBEBS. 

A gentleman travelling in Europe gives his experi- 
ence of F'rezch barbers, and how they doubly shave 
their customers, in the following lively description: 
Here, in Paris, as I presume in every other part of 
the world, the individuals with whom you are brought 
in contact will take advantage, if they can, of the 
stranger. Shortly after my arrival I met one of our 
passengers in a towering passion. He had gone to 
a barber-shop to get shaved. While the operation 
was being performed, the artist kept asking him 
whether he would not have this cosmetic on his head, 
and that oil on his hair,and soon. My friend replied 
in the affirmative to every question which he was 
asked, and. when he got through, in reply to a de- 
mand as to the charge, monsieur was infurmed that 
it was only twenty-six francs—$5 20! 

Warned by my friend’s experience, your corre- 
spondent entered one of these shaving shops in a 
double sense, with the determination not to be fleeced. 
A gentleman whom he had never seen, to the best of 
his knowledge, rushed forward to meet him, with 
the enthusiasm of an old and very dear acquaintance. 
Monsieur, he presumed, desired to be shaved; and 
being answered in the affirmative, set about the work 
with an ardor that showed there was more of friend- 
ship and deep respect than mere business considera- 
tions in his actions. Monsieur must have been to 
sea; bis face is very much sun-burnt. They had a 
delightful preparation which would restore the skin 
to its usual color in an incredibly short space of time ; 
would monsieur like to see it? ‘ Oui, monsieur,” 
was the response, and the precious fluid was placed 
on the dressing-table befure him for his admiration. 
Monsieur’s hair is beginning to turn gray; it was an 
established fact that if hair was subjected to the most 
extraordinary and delightful compound which they 
manufactured in that house, the change would be 
arrested immediately and grayness and baldness kept 
at bay. It only cost twelve francs a bottle. ‘* Would 
not monsieur like to see it?” ‘Oui, monsteur,” and 
this wonderful mixture was placed beside the other 
on the dressing-table. It was very strange, but one 
side of ieur’s tache grew more heavily than 
theother. The difficulty could only be removed by an 
application to the sterile spot. It would never do to 
clip one side down to suit the other. After a great 
and laborious search they had found a grease which 
would make hair grow upon a mosaic floor; it only 
costs fifteen francs. “ Would not monsieur like to 
see it?” “Oui, monsieur,” and this sort of thing, until, 
in short, the dressing-table was literally piled up 
with pomades, lotions, fluids, extracts, and { do not 
know what, to the value of at least one bundred 
francs. As soon as the shaving was over, I inquired 
what was the cost, and. was informed “ a half franc” 
(ten cents), which I, of course, cheerfully paid, and 
turned to go, when the artist, in his blandest manner, 
inquired where I would have all the articles which 
he had piled upon the table, and the inestimable 
value of which could not be set forth in avy known 
language, sent, and your correspondent replied with 
the greatest degree of composure possible under the 
circumstances, that upon the whole he thought he 
should not invest that day. There was no knowthg 
what he might do in the fature, but fur the present 
he had no idea of setting up a perfumery shop. 

The change which the artist about this time under- 
went was truly wonderful. Al! his blandness at once 
forsook him. He looked sacre with a tremendous 
roll on the r, if he did not pronounce it, and opened 
the door in rather a testy and contemptuous manner. 

1 cannot dismiss the subject of barber-shops with- 
out remarking that there is not in all France a place 
where the art of shaving, as practised in America, 
is understood. You are placed sitting in an upright 
chair, and the barber goes to work upon you as if you 
were a dead pig. When he gets through you have to 
go and wash your own face, and then the artist con- 
descends to run a comb once or twice through your 
hair. Ihave just metan old California merchant, 
who has “barber on the brain” in a most violent 
form. He assured me that he has travelled over 
nearly three-fourths of Europe to find a barber-shop 
where he would not daily be put to the torture, but 
failed in his mission. 








The man who read a newspaper to the entire sitis- 
faction of another who was waiting for it, talks of 
going on to the stage. 
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the eager aspirations of a body of numerous admirers. 
It is not often indeed that much encouragement of 
this sort is needed. The imagination of most young 
ladies is generally fertile enough to conjure up a 
goodly array of hypothetical swains to supplement 
the ranks of their real devotees. 

When once @ man has become aware of the fact 
that he has risen into some kind of importance, be it 
ever so slight, his timidity, as a rule, will vanish, 
unless it be of a very deep-rooted nature. And even 
in this case, judicious management will do wonders 
for him. A few terms at the university, or a few 

ths in the army, have been found exceedingly 
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A LOST ART. 

Perhaps lost ‘‘ artlessness”” would better express 
the absence of that tell-tale suffusiveness which made 
the face indexical of the emotion of the mind. A 
word would awaken it, a thought momently crossing 
the mind’s disk would send the blood tingling 
through the cheeks, and beauty found its most de- 
lightful expression'in the blush. Now blushing is 
unanimously voted by fashionable people to be a 
mark of rusticity. It is supposed to be an evidence 
of awkwardness, shyness, and a general rawness, and 
is, therefore, not est d. This is rather unfortu- 
nate for those defectivel ized beings who have 
a natural trick of blushing without extenuating cir- 
cumstances. They suffer from an aggravated con- 
sciousness that not only are they doing wrong, but, 
farther, they are physically unable to avoid a relapre 
into transgression. This is very annoying. Indeed, 
the utter state of moral collapse which accompanies 
a protracted fit of blushing is, we are told, so intoler- 
able as even to drive the afflicted person to the ex- 
tremity described metaphorically as the desire to 
sink into his shoes; and such a longing for self-ex- 
tinction can only be the result of a complete disorgan- 
ization both of the moral and nervous systems. 

The disfavor with which blushing is beheld is rap- 
idly producing its effect in abolishing the disease. 
The demand having slackened, the production begins 
to falter. No young persons of either sex thinks it at 
all becoming to exhibit the delicate pink suftusion of 
blood about which enthusiasts, such as poets and 
painters, rave so absurdly. It is natural, and looks 

modest; but what of that? One is supposed to have 
left all that sort of thing behind in the nursery. 
Young men of the present day, if, indeed, there ex- 
ists such a class, seem to acquire by a process of im- 
mediate intuition, unknown to their fathers, all the 
experience and aplomb of long-continued acquaint- 
ance with society. In fact, every boy believes him- 
self at a premature age a complete man of the world. 
He possesses miraculous cigars; affects to be an in- 
tallible critic in the matter of choice wines; frequents 
a tailor who knows how to dress him in the most 
fashionable of garments. It would be ridiculous in 
him to simulate any false modesty. The incongruity 
of his pretensions with the unobtrusive carriage 
which the absurd prejudice of his seniors would have 
him is too ; and he discards, once 
for all, the mischievous practice of blushing, with all 
the@other degrading badges of a state of pupilage. 
But, on the whole, very old-young people cannot be 
reckoned among the successes of modern times. 

A misconception that modesty is incompatible with 
manliness prevails. Reproof seldom provokes a 
blush, but is usually wet witha calm indifference, 
and a charitable allowance for the infirmity of old 
age; which is very considerate, no doubt, but cer- 
tainly not respectful. The fact is that shamefaced- 
ness is becoming perceptibly rarer. Its culture is so 
entirely neglected that we begin to despair of finding 
another specimen of the boy of ingenuous counte- 
nance and ingenuous modesty, He is considerably 
“played out;” and is fast receding into that region 
of pleasing fictions already tenanted by the dodo, the 
sea serpent, and other mythical and historical exis- 
tences. A similar advance may be recorded as hav- 
ing taken place among girls. Not but that among 
those just “out” we may fr tly be refreshed 
with the sight of the tender miss of the good old tra- 
ditional type, lavish of her smiles and blushes; but a 
season or two soon destroys all this freshness, and 
her diflidence very rapidly melts away before the fire 
of adoration. There is nothing that counteracts this 
constitutional tendency to bashfulness in women like 




















hy consciousness that their smiles are the object of 





efficacious in converting ordinarily shy men into ex- 
quisites of the first water; the contact of the world 
has either brought to light a latent quality of ef- 
frontery which, under less happy circumstances, 
might have lain dormant for years, or it has led to 
the adoption of a polite mask of impudence to conceal 
the otherwise distressingly obvious sheepishness of 
the original nature. It is, no doubt, rather startling 
to find that your ideal bashful man, with whom you 
parted only a few months back with a feeling of sin- 
cere compassion for his incurable constitutional ti- 
midity, has, in the interval, blossomed out into the 
perfect flower of unmitigated foppery; and has ac- 
quired a calm and a steady assurance that shows no 
trace of an artificial origin. But startling as such 
sudden transformations must always be, they are by 
no means uncommon. Some of the moguproarious 
men are these quondam meek ones, who have under- 
gone metamorphosis, and burn with eagerness to 
efface the impression of their former coyness. Not 
even the most unlikely subject need, therefore, de- 
spair of a glorious future, in which he may acquire 
distinction to himself for well-bred assarance. And, 
indeed, in these days of false busts, false hair, and 
other shams, in which there appears to be absolutely 
no limit to the Protean power of transforming the 
body, it may be reasonably supposed that the im- 
provements in science will, before long, disclose a 
means to force the growth of any mental quality 
which may be found desirable or fashionable, al- 
though the means adopted to that end may not be 
precisely the same ill-fated apparatus by which Mr. 
Midshipman Easy’s father fell a victim to his 
scientific zeal. 





WHIPPING IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 

The subject of whipping in the English schools is 
exciting attention in that country, and the London 
** Public Opinion ” is devoting columns to correspon- 
dents, who are discussing the matter with consider- 
able energy. But one side, however, has been heard 
as yet, the practice having found noadvocate. “Chr. 
Cooke,” of London, speaks of punishments received 
by himself at schools, including caning, which he 
does not count as flogging, deprecates them alto- 
gether, and suggests, as a substitute, the learning 
and recitation of some useful poem, or translations 
into French and Latin. He says, “‘ Judging from 
myself, I consider flogging to be detrimental, and 
based upon retaliation. It frightens the timid, and 
hardens the bold boys, and therefore I am glad to 
find that the admiralty has eschewed the system 
finally, as many scholastic establishments have, also, 
to the increase of their credit and the benefit of their 
scholars. Let others do likewise, I say, and the 
sooner the better for the public, which has already 
nearly ceased to be a hanging public, and now avoids 
war.” 

Another, “Thomas S. Passmore,” of Brussels, 
maintains that “ flogging in the schoolroom is as 
pernicious and of as little efficacy as flogging in the 
army; for as privates hate their officers a hundred- 
fold more after suffering the thongs of the cat-o’- 
nine-tails, so do schoolboys consider their masters 
worse than bullies after a whipping or a birching.” 
He suggests a substitute that would be impracti- 
éable under our system, therefore we will only men- 
tion it as privations. He continues, ‘‘ I would also 
add that nothing should be done to destroy that feel- 
ing of approaching manhood that is of such sterling 
worth in British youth, and which makes it far supe- 
rior to the youth of every other country; for when 
the schoolboy of sixteen feels he is no longer a boy, 
his gradual experience in the ways of his elders will 
show him that he is not a man, but will become one 
as he mixes up with society, and is more initiated in 
commerce with mankind; but check that feeling, 
and the British youth will be as low as the generality 
of young fellows on the continent, who are apes, 
without possessing that sentiment of manly inte- 
pendence with which our British youth is inspired.” 





A CAPITAL MAGAZINE.—BALLOU’s MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, tor September, is before us; and is just 
what 1s wanted in the hot weather, when exertion 
produces pn greed and fatigue. Buy a number, 
aud see what a real good magazine itis. Only $1.50 

er annum. Single copies 15 cents each. Address 
lliott, Thomes & Talbot, berg No. 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass.—Scotisville Register. 





A Bap SPELL.—The following notice indicates a 
bad spell as well as a hot spell: Notiss—This ere 
plais is klosed fur repairs, onto the preacher. His 
vois is gin eout, and we’ve sent him to Saratogy to 
recooper it, onter full pay. Sinners under konvicshun 
is respectfully requested to adjourn to Saratogy, eff 
they haz the stamps. Eff not, to hold their hosses 
till the fall term. Eff they konklude to die in the 
mean time, eour preacher will maik it awl rite with 
*em in the next world. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


TABLEAUX AT WOLFBOROUGH. 


The guests at the Pavilion at Wolfborough, a few 
evenings since, determined to test their talent in the 
way of preparing tableaux for the amusement of each 
other, and so well did they succeed, that we think a 
few lines, mentioning the characters, will not be out 
of place. The large parlor of the hotel was used, and 
every seat in it was filled with a delighted audience. 
All the ladies entered into the subject with zeal, and 
not only took the parts assigned them with great: 
willingness, but furnished costumes, flowers, jewels 
and all that is required to make tableaux successful. 

Among the characters represented were the “ Sur- 
prise,” by Miss J——, of New York City; the “ Gip- 
sey Fortune Teller,” by Miss T——, of Worcester 
Square, Boston, and Miss D——, of Concord street; 
the “ Hungry Children,” by Miss R——, of Roxbury; 
the “ Bridal,” by Miss J-——, of Boston, who person- 
ated a lovely little bride, and also represented “ Tak- 
ing the Veil,” while Miss B——, of Worcester Square 
assumed the habiliments and looks of a most devout 
“ Lady Superior,” and afterwards took the character 
of a “ Village Schoolmarm,” surrounded by a group 
of idle, mischievous boys and girls. So fair a teacher 
wonld not teach other people’s children many months; 
the “Three Graces” were represented by three of 
the handsomest young ladies in the hotel, viz: the 
Misses R—, and W——, of Roxbury, and Miss R—, 
of Boston; while the “‘ Market Scene” brought to the 
stage a dozen or twenty well-known ladies and gen- 
tlemen; a picture from “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” gave 
us @ splendid ‘‘ Topsy,” in the person of Mrs, R——, 
of Boston, “ Little Eva,” by Miss R——, and “ Uncle 
Tom” by Clifford, the well-known photographic ar- 
tist on Winter street. 

There were some dozen other tableaux, but we 
have not time to mention them. To Mrs. D—, of 
Providence, and Mrs. G—— of Worcester Square, be- 
longs the honor for the evening’s entertainment, 
They were untiring in their exertions to please all, 
aud we most cheerfully record this fact on account of 
a certain gentleman’s refusal to take the part of 
“ Uncle Tom,” although they persisted in saying that 
he would give tone to the piece. He was afraid of 
“burnt cork,” so Clifford went to the rescue, and 
succeeded where another would have failed. Even 
the “‘ Greek Slave ” will admit this. 


Court MovurninG.—The French court is in 
mourning for Maximilian. The official mourning is 
divided into three series—/e grand deuil, or dress 
mourning; mourning in silk; and /e petit, or slight 
mourning. For deep mourning the following ma- 
terials are worn: cashmere, alpacca and crepe; the 
last named, although fabricated out of silk, is con- 
sidered the deepest mourning. The black cashmere 
dresses are not made quite high in the throat, but are 
cut heart-shaped in front,and a MarieAntoinette fichu, 
made of white crepe-lisse, and fastened with a black 
bow, is worn over them. This fichu proves eminently 
becoming to blondes. Cashmere and alpacca dresses 
are worn for eight days, and our modistes somehow 
or other manage to furn out very elegant toilets with 
these unpromising materials by means of jet trim- 
mings and crepe bands judiciously arranged. For 
what is called the deuil de soie, or silk mourning, 
both silk and grenadine dresses figure conspicuously, 
and during the last three days that it is imperative 
to wear it, many of the court circle are to be seen in 
black grenadine dresses with violet silk slips under- 
neath. And, lastly, for slight mourning, white 
dresses are usual for evening wear, and either mauve 
or pearl gray toilets for day time. 


BRIDAL COSTUMES are not much affected by the 
court mourning. The bridal toilet is both novel and 
distinguished. It consists of a skirt of white fuille, 
with a white organdie muslin skirt over it. A 
bouillonne of faille covered with organdie, and trim- 
med with a flounce of point d’ Angleterre, describes a 
tablier ; and similar trimmings are arranged both at 
the sides and back of the skirt, so as to describe a 
pep! with i ly long points. Above the 
satin bands there is a garland of orange flowers, 
which falls as a delicate fringe upon them. Another 





-garland replaces the buttons down the front of the 


bodice, and a bouquet with three sprays is sewn at 
the top ofeach sleeve, instead of an épaulet. These 
flowers are so exquisitely made and so delicately per- 
fumed, that it is almost impossible, even on the clos- 
est inspection, to tell them from natural ones. The 
bodice of the dress is low, and very short-waisted; 
the upper part formed hollow pleats a la grecque, 
and these were covered with point d’ Angleterre; a 
cross-cut band of white satin separated these pleats 
from the rest of the bodice, and a garland of orange 
flowers fell as a fringe all around the band. The 
bride’s visiting dress was azuline blue silk—the blue 
of a summer sky. The skirt is plain; the bodice is 
trimmed down the front with a bouillonne of white 
crepe, and the same is repeated around the sleeves 
and throat. The bouillonnes on the sleeves ascend al- 
most to the elbow, and a basque-mantelet is added to 
the bodice. This basque has two long square ends 
in front, and two shorter ones at the back, and these 
are all trimmed with bouillonnes of white crepe. Mme. 
Vignon was the dressmaker who ar:aiged these very 
novel dresses, and to whom the rest of the toilet was 
contided. The basque-mantelet is one of the latest 
inventions, and is likely to become popular, as it is 
m. st original in style. 


BATHING-DRESSES FOR LADIES.—The style of 
bathing-dresses for ladies is at the present time under 
discussion, and appears to be as lively a topic as the 
dog-day weather will tolerate, The correspondents 
at the coast describe with an unction of their own the 
beautiful becomingness of one lady bather in such a 
rig, of another in a bag of a garment that “ models 
itself divinely upon her form” as she emerges like 
Aphrodite from the envious sea, of a third that is 
“revealing yet concealing” in its cut and character- 
istics—and so on through a relishful list. Now it is 
as natural that a lady should desire to look like a per- 
fect charm as she comes up out of the brine, as that 
she should cherish a wicked wish to frighten horses 
with the shocking ugliness of her disguise; and she 
knows—for what is there that she does not know?— 
that arrows are shot as straight to their mark when 
wet drapery clings to a faultless form, and snowy 
feet patter like little birds across the sands of the 
beach, as when streamers of tantalizing lace and be- 
wildering folds of gauzy muslin float dreamily about 
her in the cool recesses of the deep piazza and the se- 
cluded window. Hence these things are better left 
to the decision and adjustment of the sex. The news- 
papers have no more influence in their settlement 
than they had in giving shape or circumference to 
the hoops that had their despotic run, and cleared 
the sidewalk more effectually than so many squads of 
policemen, The sex will be found to have as quick 
an eye for the picturesque and striking in a bathing- 
costume as any of us who have just no business to 
say a syllable about it, except in an unsuspected 
whisper. 

FALL STYLE OF CLOAKS.—The new silk cloaks 
are made somewhat longer than last season, and are 
all the more graceful in consequence. The short 
sacques and paletots seem to be properly confined to 
suits, for which alone they are adapted. The pretti- 
est cloaks are somewhat cut in, but not fitted to the 
figure, and are frequently confined by a wide sash, 
which is tied at the back in a large bow, and allowed 
to hang in floating ends, to which are attached jet 
ornaments. There is a shape also which is called the 
Cardinal; it is cut like a long straight sacque, but is 
pusually vandyked deeply round the bottom, which 
gives itease. Allsilk cloaks are richly trimmed with 
lace passementerie, which is a kind of lace gimp, silk, 
and jet fringe and jet ornaments. 


THE NEW “DAHLIA” BONNET.—The most novel 
and stylish bonnet of the season which has yet ap- 
peared, consists of a sort of round Fanchon, the 
foundation of which is stiff lace, bound with purple 
satin. This foundation is covered with a large purple 
velvet dahlia, which spreads out from the centre 
round and fan-like, and extends to the edge of the 
satin binding. Two gilt grasshoppers or bees on one 
side, and purple satin strings, complete this unique 
littlé chapeau. 

FOREIGN AND DoMESTIC GossIPp.—Madame Raim- 
beaux is deeply grieved. She has read in all manner 
of Paris and London papers the full particulars of the 
glorious diamonds and other ornaments which she 
has received from the Emperor and Empress of Rus- 
sia; but unfortunately, those newspaper reports are 
all that she has received.—The Viceroy of Egypt is 
said to have been immensely struck with the beauty 
of the English ladies, but greatly shocked at their rid- 
ing horseback.——Velocipedes are rapidly coming in- 
to fashion in Paris, and a club is being organized 
among the upper-crust for racing. Twelve miles an 
Lour is the time made by experts, and a higher speed 
will doubtless be obtained now that the fast young 
men have taken the matter up.— According to tie 
recent gossip the Prince of Wales has been scolding 
his royal mother for her weakness for Brown.— 
Paris has 250,000 women who should be married but 
are not, beside fifty thousand licensed and unlicensed 
nymphs du pave.——John Bull states that Lady Dud- 
ley’s house was left in a fearfully dirty state by her 
Eastern visitors; but it is stated that the viceroy gave 
her ladyship a necklace of diamonds worth £20.000, 
to add to her large stock of jewels.——A lady died of 
seasickness on Lake Michigan a few days ago.——A 
most extraordinary, if not sanguinary, duel was 
fought at Weehawken a few days since by an Eng- 
lishman and a Cuban, to settle a quarrel arising from 
the claims of each to the hand of a beautiful young 
heiress. Three shots were exchanged; the English- 
man had the tip of his ear shot off, and the Cuban 
was shot in the left posterior. The seconds then in- 
terfered, the surgeons attended to the wounds, and 
all returned to their homes.——The wife of M. Bal- 
acque, the Turkish Minister, is of French descent, and 
his first wife was Miss Mott, of New York. The Le- 
gation are all Europeans, not one of them a genuine 
Turk.—Singular taste, that of Mrs. Lincoln, in hav- 
ing the scrap of Laura Keene’s dress, stained with her 
husband’s blood, framed and hung up in her house. 
——A drunken woman in New York gave her infant 
some brandy punch, and bad no further occasion to 
feed the poor innocent.——Two children were smoth- 
ered to death in the arms of their mothers at a 
menagerie in Iowa.—A young lady named Swan, 
aged 19 and weighing 400 pounds, has arrived at 
Portland. 





Our PorTFOLIO.—Onr self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the Fiaa, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, oné has a bandy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 





$1.50. 
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THE LAST DAY IN THE '''-"'! 


eee 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON 
—_—_———————_ 


The blue sky bends as softly cu. 

The sunshine fails as bright, 
And o'er the well-worn oake:. |... ' 
Softly its amber billows pour 

A flood of liquid light. 


O'er dreamy leagues of seaar' ‘ ~ , 
The west wind sweeps and + 

Bearing upon its sweet refral: 

The rustle of the summer graiii. - \ 
The dip of laboring oars. 


The twilight falls as calm and 
Through the dew-laden stil! 

The whispering wind, the son, 

And the low hush of loving w ) 
The heart of Nature fills. ' 


But, ah! beneath its tenderes: ..' «+ ) 
An undertone of pain— t 

A fitful monody, whose strai:. 

Winds o'er and o'er this sad 5. 
Never, never again! 


The springs may bloom asswen'' > 
And through the open door 

The sunshine fall, the west w “e 

And blithesome footsteps cou. ty 
But /may come no more. 


The lilac by the garden gate, 
The rose-tree by the door, 
Shall bloom in other eprings ® © ~~ 
But, ah! the hand that place’ 
May never tend them mor: 


And careless hands may spo! 

And careless feet may trea 
These garden walks, whose « ’ 
Is braided with the bliss or p"'" 

Of summers that are dead ' 


No more! O, how each sim). 
Grows exquisite and fair, 

And wooes me with enticing 

Grown sweet thro’ loss, a: 
Grow beautiful in air. 


The loves that blossomed int: :. 
Steal softly through the y« 

And weave around each sen 

Some joy, with sweetness ov 1) i 
And sanctified by tears, 


O stranger hands, deal tendc - 
Keep it with loving care: 
To know the shrine were ten. 
Would make the anguish of 1)» «': 

A little less to bear, 


ivi 
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THE ISLAND PR:*' * 
A Story of Land ani; -:'. 


—— 
BY M. T. CALDOR ‘ 
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CHAPTER I. 


ITwonder Tivo co int ">> 
hard, cold, pie) tins \ 

my eyes loath .25 Cn west 
was spoken fo ober ove the 
voice of intems: 610s ruin. 1 


* We tives 
lyabove a dus bus. olen 
looking sea, w! oe Overy owe 
in white swirle 9) i we atte 
sharp rocks of 6 be tron 
and shore. A‘ th tte bo hee 
jected farofffi: t cr tens 
ingagrimto?:§, ve ey 
even large seh 6: "0s Be 
set, might have scudded safely #6) -) + 
and courage. On theothersider |) « / 
sive, craggy cliff, crowned with .. { ahi 
perched like an eagle's eyrie on }\ ee 
which must have commanded ~ : ben 
alone of the cove and sound near »'' - Mates 
the distant channel, along which »« \ 

birds of commerce were skimming — 
pathway between the great seap’ 
far-reaching ocean. 

Between these, in the rear of th: ' 
ing there with an air of such tre - ' 
tract of broken pasture-land, 4: 
patches of fern, and juniper, ap) 6k 
one or two cows, and twice the | ‘ rs 
were picking their scanty feed, + 
down the rocks which abounded - 
indeed, almost the only level spot 
where on the shore was this belt 
beach on the northern point of th 
island on which the spesker stood 
It was a girl scarcely yet sevent- 
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BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
eee 


The blue sky bends as softly down, 
The sunshine falls as bright, 
And o'er the well-worn oaken floor 
Softly its amber billows pour 
A flood of liquid light. 


O'er dreamy leagues of sea and shore 
The west wind sweeps and soars, 

Bearing upon its sweet refrain 

The rustle of the summer grain— 
The dip of laboring oars. 


The twilight falls as calm and sweet, 
Through the dew-laden stills; 
The whispering wind, the song of birds, 
And the low hush of loving words, 
The heart of Nature fills. 


But, ah! beneath its tenderest rhythms 
An undertone of pain— 

A fitful monody, whose strain 

Winds o'er and o’er this sad refrain, 
Never, never again! 


The springs may bloom as sweet and fair, 
And through the open door 

The sunshine fall, the west wind blow, 

And blithesome footsteps come and go, 
But Jmay come no more. 


The lilac by the garden gate, 
The rose-tree by the door, 

Shall bloom in other springs as fair; 

But, ah! the hand that placed them there 
May never tend them more: 


And careless hands may spoil their bloom, 
And careless feet may tread 

These garden walks, whose every grain 

Is braided with the bliss or pain 
Of summers that are dead! 


No more! O, how each simple thing 
Grows exquisite and fair, 
And wooes me with enticing words, 


Grow beautiful in air. 


The loves that blossomed into life 
Steal softly through the years, 

And weave around each senseless stone 

Some joy, with sweetness overblown, 
And sanctified by tears. 


O stranger hands, deal tenderly ! 
Keep it with loving care: 

To know the shrine were tended well 

Would make the anguish of farewell 
A little less to bear. 


s 


THE LAST DAY IN THE OLD HOME. 


Grown sweet through loss, as dark-winged birds | her face. 


dressed in a coarse brown merino, in the simplest 
fashion, and her head was unprotected, save by 
its own royal dowry of superb hair, of a glossy 
brown, which was black everywhere, except in 
the sunshine, which hung in countless ringlets, 
twisting, turning, curling d her should Her 
feet, which were daintily moulded, and gleaming 
with ivory fairness from the coarse, gray sand, were 
guiltless of covering, and so were the round, exquis- 
itely-shaped arms. It seemed that she had only 
lately strayed from the cabin on the cliff, since there 
was no sign of protecting hat or mantle. 

She was standing bolt upright, her head haughtily 
erect, but her arms were drooping wearily and list- 
lessly, and there was a touching expression on the 
lovely lips, of mingled, flaming anger, and wistfal, 
weary sadness. Her eyes were fixed upon the dis- 
tant line where the leaping waves of dead gray 
seemed to touch the leaden sky. 

“It is horrible to live so!” she exclaimed, again 
passionately stamping with the fairy, pearly foot; ‘O, 
this dreary, dreary prison. What have I done to 
deserve such a fate! I could lash myself against 
these grim rocks, as I have seen the birds beat their 
wings against the iron bars of their cage, but of what 
avail? O, that something would save me, that any 
change, I care not what, might take me from this 
insupportable stagnation of life and soul; might give 
me wings to escape from my prison to fly away— 
away yonder, where the fairy land lies, the world, 
the beautiful world of which I know nothing, only 
what my books have taught me.” 

“Why, Dora, what a passion you’re in! what is 
the matter? I should like to know!” exclaimed a 
voice which made her start nervously, and turn 
swiftly, in time-to see a tall, stalwart figure emerge 
from behind a great rock which hid the winding 
path that gave access to the cliff. 

“ Jack Weston! how came you here?” exclaimed 
the girl, in a voice of keen surprise. 

“The schooner is moored down in the Cove. I 
took the skiff and rowed round the Point. I saw 
you coming down from your house, and sat down be- 
low the rock there to wait for you,” answered the 
good-looking youth, casting a deprecating look into 
“Tm sorry if anything has happened to 
trouble you, Dora.” 

“ Nothing has happened. I wish there would! O, 
I wish there would!” answered she, in a voice of re- 
newed passion. 

‘It must be dull enough for you on this lonesome 
island. Why don’t you go back to town?”’ said Jack, 
looking at the flashing eye of the girl with something 
beyond curiosity. 

“ Because I am kept here like a convict or a felon. 
Because I am not allowed to atir away from this 
odious spot. Do you wonder I think it better to die 








than waste my strength fretting against such prison 
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bars?” 


ea * You don’t mean to say that they wont let you go 


Cinpeeed according to Act of Co; e year 1867 
8 Office of 


away from here?” 
“Ido mean to say it, and if you have any keen- 
ness of observation. you might have seen it for your- 
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AMPHITRITE: 


—OR,— 
THE ISLAND PRISONER. 


A Story of Land and Sea. 


———eo 
BY M. T. CALDOR. 





CHAPTER I. 


voice of intense bitterness. 





far-reaching ocean. 


island on which the speaker stood. 





It was a gray sky, with black 
scuds drifting across it, which | looks upon a page traced with the characters of a 
seemed to shut down menacing- | foreign language with which he is unfamiliar, recog- 
ly above a dark sweep of cold- | nizing a word here and there, dimly guessing the 
looking sea, whose waves broke | purport of a single sentence, but losing the connec- 
in white swirls of foam upon the | tion and true meaning of everything. 
sharp rocks of a forbidding isl- 
and shore. At the right, huge | close,” said he, slowly; ‘‘the fishermen have all 
boulders, like giant arms, pro- | wondered at it, but no one has dared to say anything 
jected far off from the land, form- | to your uncle.” 
ing a grim roofing, under which, 
even large schooners, with sails | in a musing tone. ‘‘1 wonder sometimes if it can be 
set, might have scudded safely if managed by skill b 
and courage. On the other side rose sharply a mas- | veii.s, and he be willing to hold me to this wretched 
sive, craggy cliff, crowned with a rude habitation, | life?” 
perched like an eagle’s eyrie on its topmost verge, 
which must have commanded a grand view, not 
alone of the cove and sound near at hand, but also of 
the distant channel, along which the white-winged | about it?” 
birds of commerce were skimming to and fro on the 
pathway between the great seaport and the wide, 


self. Just think of it! As far back as I can remem- 
ber, I have been here in this dismal place, and never 


anything beyond. No friends, no companions, no 
-| pleasures. Good heavens! I wonder sometimes that 
I have kept my senses! It was endurable when I 
was a child. 1 made playmates of the flowers, the 
birds, the waves, the very rocks themselves, and in 
my innocent fashion I was happy. But now I have 
outgrown the power of making illusions answer for 
reality. Sometimes I think it were better Father 
Jean had not come to teach me the knowledge which 
shows me how poor and mean my life is, beside the 
blissful freedom of more favored lots. Much as I 


I wonder I do not die! This | love books, sometimes I think they have added to my 
hard, cold, pitiless scene, how | misery by picturing the golden visions lying—there.” 
my eyes loathe and detest it!” 
was spoken in a low, passionate 


She flung her hand forth toward the distant path- 
way toward the seaport, and her lip writhed again 
in its paroxysm of pain. 

The young man was staring into her face, as one 


“It is mighty queer, Dora, they keep you 80 


“Is he my uncle, I wonder?” murmured the girl, 


possible there is a drop of the same blood in our 


A flicker of crafty intelligence crossed Jack’s face, 
and he moved towards her eagerly. 
** Miss Dora,” said he, ‘‘ have you ever asked him 


She laughed scornfully. 
“ Have I ever tried to move that rocky cliff yonder? 
One were as hopeful a task as the other. I have 


Between these, in the rear of the still figure stand- | begged, I have implored, I have coaxed, to learn 
ing there with an air of such tragic despair, was a | some explanation of my being doomed to this desert 
tract of broken pasture-land, amidst whose broad | spot, and he only looks at me coldly with that pierc- 
patches of fern, and juniper, and barbary bushes, | ing glance of bis, and bids me cease such idle rav- 
one or two cows, and twice the number of sheep, | ing. He tells me to leave tormenting myself with 
were picking their scanty feed, scrambling up and | unavailing conjectures, with hopeless desires, and be 
down the rocks which abounded everywhere. For, | happy in my quiet and safe life. 
indeed, almost the only level spot to be seen any- | you wonder that I can smile at all, Jack Weston?” 
where on the shore was this belt of smooth, sandy 
beach on the northern point of the dreary, desolate | burningshame. You might have agreat many little 


Be happy! Don’t 
“ It’s too bad, Dora. I declare to goodness it’s a 


treats. Why, youcould take a trip in one of the 





It was a girl scarcely yet seventeen years of age, ' boats up to the city as well as not.” 


once, no, not a single once, have I had a glimpse of 





« T could, yes, I could, if only he would let me. O, 
what would I not give if I might go just once! I 
would not mind their anger. I would not care for 
any punishment, if I only might go! O Jack, I 
would give anything, everything, just to go!” 

She had clasped her hands, her lips were parted 
with a thrilling, dreamy smile, her eyes shone with a 
feverish brilliancy, her whole face was kindled w:ta 
a beauty almost startling. 

A slow determination woke on Jack Weston’s face. 

“ Dora,” said he, “ I have a great mind to take you 
in my little schooner.” 

She gave a little scream of joy. 

“ Jack, Jack! do you meanit? O, I will bless you 
to my latest day.” 

“ Only it will be a confoundedly unpleasant thing 
to manage. I asked Madame Marie one day, half as 
if I was in sport, and I knew at once by the look of 
horror and anger on her face, that I needn’t hope 
for it. There isa reason, certain, why you are kept 
in this fashion, if one could only find it out. But 
they are close-mouthed people, both Captain Fritz 
and Madame Marie. I don’t believe, myself, they 
are any of your kin.” 

“No, they are only my jailors. Don’t you see that 
Iam watched whenever any of you fishermen are at 


the island? I think they fear my running away.- 


And no wonder. So I would, any minute, any day, 
if I could only find the means, if I knew what to do, 
if 1 had a single friend—” 

** You have a friend, Dora,” said the young man, 
his eye glistening, and the color deepening on his 
cheek. “I should think you ought to know by this 
time how much I think of you.” 

“ You are very kind, Jack, but it is not very lorg 
that I have known you, and you never talked in this 
way before. O, will you,can you take me to the city? 
How can you elude their watchfulness? for I know 
they will not allow me to go. O Jack, dear Jack, 
will you make me so happy?” 

“J can manage it, I am sure, if only I can decide it 
is best to make the effort,” answered he, confidently. 

“And wont you try?” in a tone of passionate 
entreaty. 

“It depends upon circumstances—in fact, upon 
you, Dora.” 

“Upon me! then there is no question about it. I 
shall go.” 

“Do you wish it so much?” demanded he, search- 
ing over the agitated face with keen, earnest eyes. 

*“ Of course I do, so much that I would give any- 
thing, everything I possess. I would go, though I 
knew countless perils filled all the distance. O Jack, 
you don’t know how wildly, eagerly I yearn towards 
that unknown world!” 

“ Then you would be willing to give me something 
in return? I will certainly take you, Dora, if you 
will give me my price,” exclaimed the young man. 

“ Your price? but I have no money,” answered 
she, ina tone of keen disappointment. _ 

‘* It is not money, I ask. Dora, Dora, I love you 
dearly. I want you to promise to marry me.” 

A blank look of perplexity and amazement dis- 
placed the glowing smile which had broken across 
her lips. 

“To marry you! But how can that be? They 
would not consent. You know they would not 
allow it.” 

“1 could manage it, if only you were willing, dear 
Dora. If you willonly give me your solemn prom- 
ise. If you willswear in the sight of Heaven that 
when I come for you, you will be willing and ready to 
marry me.” 

The girl was looking down, working her small foot 
to and fro in the sand, an expression of doubt and 
perplexity on her face. 

“To marry you, Jack? that is so queer. It fright- 
ens me a little to think of it.” 

‘Don’t you like me, Dora?” questioned he, in a 
tone of keen reproach. 

“Why yes, of course, you have been kind to me. 
I have no dislike for you,” was answeréd, slowly. 

“ You don’t love any one else better?” demanded 
he, fiercely. 

A low, musical laugh rippled over her exquisitely 
shaped lips. 

“ How could that be, unless I fell in love with some 
of those weather-beaten old fishermen? You are the 
sole young man of my acquaintance, Jack.” 

“Then why do you hesitate about the promise?” 
he asked, testily. 

“TI can’t tell why, except that—that—well, Jack.. 
Ihave had pictures in my mind of the sort of people 
out there in that grand, beautiful world, so near, and 
yet so far from me, and my hero was not like you, 
exactly.” 

“T dare say not,” answered Jack, dryly; ‘but 
you'll find, Dora, a great many worse men than I be, 
there, and very few like your book heroes, I can tell 
you. Besides, you will not find them at all, you will 
never get your glimpse of that world, unless I help 
you.” 

“That is true. I shall never leave the island un- 
less you help me to it,” in a hesitating voice. 

**I will take you all over the world, when once you 
are my wife. I will make up to you all you have 
been denied here.” 

“Over the world, the beautiful world!” cried she, 
in a rich, vibrant voice. “O, whathappiness! And 
if I remain here, I shall die of weariness and grief.” 

And yet she stood hesitating, a vague disquietude 
haunting her, a dim premonition of the greatness of 
the price demanded, lurking in her mind, 

“Ig there nothing else, Jack, that would do? I 
will promise you all the money I shall ever get, and 
sometimes, from little words let fall, and significant 


looks between this man, who calls himself my uncle, 
and Madame Marie, I fancy there may bea great for- 
tune awaiting me somewhere.” 

“ Humph! don’t you see unless I help you, it would 
do no good? you here a prisoner on this lonely island 
where no one comes except these few fishermen.”’ 

“I will appeal to them. I wonder I have never 
thought of it bsfore. I cannot think why I have sub- 
mitted so passively to this hard fate. Some of them 
will surely have compassion and help me.” 

She said this in a prompt, resolute tone, which 
alarmed the youth for the success of his hopes, and 
the long pondered plan which he had hoped to exe- 
cute this very night. 

He tried to answer carelessly and indifferently. 

** You might as well try to soften these rocks, Dora. 
Ihave talked with them myself, and none of them 
were willing to help me in giving you a little freedom, 
They said it was none of their business to meddle; 
that Captain Fritz was your natural guardian, and 
the law would sustain him. Besides, after all, 
what barm was there? He didn’t hurt you nor 
starve you; you were better off here, and out of the 
mischief pretty girls are always getting into, and 
Captain Fritz was a good neighbor, and not a pleas- 
ant person to anger. That's the way they talked to 
me; but you can try them.” 

“Enough! I shall not trouble them!” exclaimed 
the girl, with passionate haughtiness. “ Didn’t hurt 
nor starve me! Do they think the body is all,that 
the soul, the mind, the heart, make no demand for 
food, and cannot pine and wilt?” 

“They are coarse, hard men, Dora; they cannot 
see as I do, ihat this life is worse than torture for 
you. Hist, girl! from that first day I saw you, 
when I came in Dixon’s boat to help unload the fish, 
and you were walking on the beach here, I have 
loved, and adored, and pitied you. What else, think 
you, made me leave the gay,scenes of the town, my 
free life on the water, and join this miserable set 
here? It was for yoursake. Tosee you, Dora. And 
the more I saw of you, the more I loved you, and 
.the more my blood boiled at this tyrannical guard 
kept over you by these people. And I pleased myself 
with grand visions. I said, I will win her love, and 
steal her from that desolate pile of rock, if there is ro 
other way. And I will take her over the world. She 
shall see the gay city, with its gay shows, its elegant 
buildings. She shall go with me into luxuriant gar- 
dens, which shall seem to her like glimpses of Eden, 
after that barren island. I will drees her in glisten- 
ing silks, and put bright ribbons and gold ornaments 
to adorn that wonderful beauty of hers, and I will 
offer my allegiance to her, and she shall be my queen! 
This is what I said, Dora.” 

The young man spoke these words swiftly, and. the 
color was drifting across his brown cheek, and his 
eyes were sparkling with eagerness and earnestness. 
He was not a. picture, as he stood there 
before her, with his lithe but sturdy form erect and 
fearless, his hair tossing in the bleak wind which 
swept from the water. 

Dora was looking at bim searchingly, with keen 
wistful eyes. Her lips trembled, as she said: 

** You are very kind to me, Jack. I am surelI, 
who am so forlorn and destitute of friends, ought to 
appreciate you. I want to go,O,I can never make 
you understand how much I want to go, and yet—” 

“Am I go disagreeable then? © Dora, it is hard 
when I have tried to be so kind and tender with 
you,” interposed Jack, in a reproachful voice. 

*No, no. You are not disagreeable. I like you, 
Jack, indeed, how can I help it, when you are the 
only one who is kind tome? But I have astrange 
sort of impression that I ought not to promise so 
much as that. Everything is so strange, so untried, 
so mysterious, that lies beyond this poor, cramped 
little world of mine? How dare I promise anything, 
not knowing what new experiences may come to 
me?” 

Jack Weston swept bis hand across bis forehead, 
hiding the look of angry resentment which blazed 
within his eye. 

“Well, I am sorry for you, Dora, that is all. I 
had everything so nicely planned. There’s even a 
pretty shawl, and a hat with blue ribbons, and cun- 
ning shoes, and snow-white stockings in my chest in 
the little cabin of the boat, which I was going to give 
you to wear when I took you through the city to-mor- 
row afternoon. I’m bitterly disappointed, I am sure. 
But if it can’t be helped, it can’t. And if this is all the 
answer you will give my love, why I may as well 
leave off coming to the island. I'll sail with that 
fruit vessel, whose captain has been coaxing to have 
me for a second mate all the month.” 

With his hand still across his eyes, Jack watched 
the effect of this speech. 

The girl trembled, and turned pale. 

“What, Jack, goaway? My only friend go away, 
and leave me, without the hope of future release! 
Don’t, don’t, Jack, I beg of you.” 

* What’s the use of my remaining to be treated in 
this fashion? I’ve told you, man fashion, that I 
loved you, that I wanted you for my wife. I’ve of- 
fered to give you liberty, and all you ask. And you 
will not give me that little promise.” 

“ But, Jack, it would be generous and noble in you, 
80 much like a knightly hero, to take me away with- 
out any promise. It will cost you so little,” she said, 
pleadingly. 

“ 1 can tell you it will make a regular squall in my 
affairs. Besides, [am not one of your book-heroes, 
Dora. Iam a common mortal. And I love you, 





; and want you for my wife. It is for that end I have 


planned, and hoped, and toiled. I should be a fool 
to let slip any chance of accomplishing my wishes.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








“And you think it could be done—that I could 
really get away?’’ she said, doubtfully. 

There went a little glint of renewed hope across his 
eye. 

“Ofcourse Ido. I have left my gallant little boat 
outside the Cove, and have two men on board her 
whom I can trust. The weather is more equally 
than I looked for, but it is of no account; I know 
every crook and turn of the bay, every current and | 
rock in this vicinity. You have only to appear to go 
to bed as usual, and when they are asleep, steal out 
softly, and come down to the beach, where I will 
meet you with my skiff, and row you ont to my craft. 
We have only to shake out the sails then, and ho! for 
freedom and happiness.” : 

Her hands were clasped, her eyes fixed upon his; 
her breath came flutteringly, as she replied, almost 
in a whisper: 

“ And I may really go—O Jack!” 

“Yes, Dora, you may go. It rests with you to de- 
cide. But you must give me that promise!” 

“There is my dragon. Did you see Madame 
Marie’s head peeping out of the cabin door? She has 
spied you talking with me. Let us walk on up the 
cliff, as if you were coming to the cabin.” 

While she spoke, the girl moved slowly up the 
steep path winding around the ascent to the top of 
the cliff. And her companion kept closely at her 
side. ‘ 

“Well, Dora,” said he, as they were almost at the 
cabin door, speaking in an impatient, though sub- 
dued voice, “ what have you decided?” 

“ T will be there, Jack. I can’t lose this chance to 
obtain the freedom I have yearned for.” 

“Then you will give me the promise,” cried he, 
eagerly, his eye flashing triumphantly. 

“ Yes,” replied Dora, in a voice which was scarcely 
audible, ‘I will give you the promise.” 

“ Now, and here,” demanded the young man, sud- 
denly seizing her fair round arm, and lifting it up- 
ward to the sky, ‘‘ you swear in the sight of Heaven, 
that you will marry me when I ask it. You call on 
Heaven to witness it. If you should refuse to fulfil 
the promise, you declare your soul perjured forever.” 

Dora shuddered at the fierce vehemence of his 
look, the hoarse desperation of the tone, but she an- 
swered, unhesitstingly: 

“I do, I do, Jack Weston. I promise it because I 
am frantic to escape from this prison. Because this 
life has grown unendurable.” 

He still held her arm aloft, his face glowing with 
fierce triumph, and she was gazing back, with dreamy 
eyes, on the distant swell of sea, which symbolled 
for her all freedom, and gladness, and hope, when, 
with hasty steps, almost running in his eagerness to 
reach them speedily, came a man of nearly sixty 
years of age, dressed plainly, a trifle more neatly 
than the common run of fishermen, his keen black 
eyes sparkling angrily, his eyebrows knit into a frown, 
and his long gray locks streaming eerily behind 
him. 

“ What is this, Master Jack? Take care,what is the 
girl promising?” cried he, sharply. 

Jack Weston dropped the girl’s arm, and turned 
with a careless laugh. 

“ Ah, Captain Fritz, are youthere? I’m making 
Dora here promise to be here on the island, if she’s 
alive, come two years this day. I’m making up my 
mind to take a good voyage, and leave alone these 
fishing-smacks.” 

“* What is her being here to you, youngster?” 
growled the old man; “ though there’s little danger 
of her leaving the place.” 

“ Why, nothing particular, of course, but then we 
are good friends, aren’t we, Dora?” 

“I supp 80,” d the girl, with a little 
shiver, which Jack was not too dull to heed, and he 

mentally registered a vow to remember it, when the 
right time came. 

“Well, Dora, I shan’t forget the promise. Good- 
by, till I come again. Captain Fritz, what do you 
wake of the weather?” 

“A dull spell, a dull spell, Mr. Jack Weston. 
When are you going to run up to the port with your 
boat?” 

“Sometime to-morrow or next day, I reckon. 
Whew! how those scuds fly; I wouldn’t be surprised 
if we had something of a blow to-night.” 

And the young fisherman walked carelessly to and 
fro over the rocky path, apparently quite heedless 
that Dora had slipped quietly through the cabin door, 
and disappeared from view. 

Captain Fritz watched him uneasily from under his 
shaggy brows, and presently broke forth, abruptly : 

“Look here, Jack Weston, because this girl of 
mine is growing into good looks, I'll not have you, or 
anybody else, hanging around here. She’s not for 
the likes of you, you understand.” 

“ You think her beauty will bring a grandee into 
your net, do you? Or is there some one waiting for 
her, already picked out? eh, Captain Fritz.” 

An ireful glance and smothered oath were the only 
answer. 

“Well, well, captain, I don’t want to plague you. 
I’m going on a long voyage, so you wont be troubled 
by my hanging around the place. A young fellow 
can’t help speaking a few civil words to a pretty girl 
like that, and you don’t ought to blame him for it. 
Besides, the poor thing is kept close enough here. 
It’s almost a charity to give her a smile.” 

“Don’t trouble your mind about her, I say. I’m 
her guardian, and I know what is required of me.” 

“Humph! required of you? Then there is some 
one else who is interested in her, and holds you ac- 
countable!” said Jack, smiling triumphantly at the 





the old man’s face. ‘One might suspect that there 
was good reascn for keeping the poor girl secluded 
here, as snugly as if she wasa prisoner. However, 
as you say, it’s none of my business. And this is my 
last visit to the island before crossing the ocean. 
Good day to you, Captain Fritz. I must be off to 
look after the schooner’s loading.” And whistling 
merrily, Jack Weston turned on his heel, and de- 
scended the cliff. 

“The Evil One take him!” muttered the old man. 
“ It would be bad business if he should come prying 
around just now, of all times, when I am looking for 
a@ visit— I hope the foreign voyage will not only take 
time, but keep him on the other side uf the ocean. 





CHAPTER II. 

THE wind had not gone down with the sun, but 
went raging like a maddened spirit, tossing the waves 
into white ridges of foam, and sweeping rudely across 
the barren island. Not a star was to be seen, but 
yet there was a dim light pervading the scene, be- 
cause of a moon approaching its full, which feebly 
diffused its'glow through the black clouds which shut 
out its face from view. 

The fishermen, on the other side of the Cove, made 
fast their boats, and retired willingly to the shelter 
of their own firesides. The cattle were snugly in 
the pen, the sheep huddled together in thefold. Not 
@ soul was visible on the whole island, when Captain 
Fritz, just as the gloomy twilight faded, took his 
nightly reconnoissance from the rock behind the 
house, which gave a sweeping view of the whole isl- 
and, as well as of the bay. The wind hustled off his 
hat, and tossed his gray hair over his face, and one 
or two big drops splahesd down upon his forehead. 
“Ugh! an ugly night,” said he, as he shut the 
cabin door, and came back to the fireplace where 
Madame Marie had kindled a bright fire of brush, 
whose cheery glow illumined the room. “ It will 
be an ugly night, dame. I wouldn’t care to be ina 
ship driving on a leeward shore. It would be as dark 
as Erebus, if it wasn’t for the moon.” 

Dora was sitting by the window, a book in her 
hand, t he taper forefinger left in for a mark, at the 
page where she had closed it when the light failed. 
She looked up quickly, and then shook her rich clus- 
ters of curling hair over her face to hide its trium- 
phant smile. 

‘Let the darkness come! it will be the better for 
my escape. I would dare any peril, anything, every- 
thing, to break away from this distasteful scene,” 
she thought. 

Madame Marie, a singular-looking person, tall, 
square, angular, without a pound of superfluous flesh 
on her body, and with well-knit muscles, that gave 
hint of strength beyond her years and sex, paused 
abruptly, as she was crossing the room to put away 
the last dish into the closet, and with a mingled ex- 
pression of awe and alarm in her faded gray eyes, 
asked, hurriedly: 

“Isn’t it time for the steamer? You don’t sup- 
pose she’s on the coast to-night, do you?” 

Dora’s fartive glance through the screening curls 
showed her a quick, warning gesture from Captain 
Fritz, directed to the speaker. 

“No, I don’t think the passenger steamer is quite 
so far. She wont show herself in the strait fora 
couple of days yet, according to my reckoning.” 
Madame Marie went to the window and looked out. 
The darkness was falling so swiftly, and the waves 
broke in such high swirls of foam, she could not see 
the distant strait. 

** Heaven save all coast-driven ships!” sighed she, 
and sitting down, rocked herself to and fro, uneasily. 
Dora laid aside her book, put back her hair from 
her eyes, and startled them by asking, abruptly: 

* Aunt Marie, was I ever in a ship that came 
across the ocean?” 

What put that into your head, child?” asked the 
woman. ‘ 

But Captain Fritz saved her any attempt at eva- 
sion. 

“Of course you were, Dora. Don’t you know that 
we brought you over from England when you was 
only a little babe? Wecame inashipthen. It wont 
be likely to help your knowledge of ships now,” he 
added, with a laugh. 

“*T wish I could go back, in that ship, or any ship,” 
said the girl, ina dreamy tone, fixing her large, seri- 
ous eyes on the fire. 

You are always wishing something equally use- 
less and foolish,” retorted Captain Fritz, coldly. 

“*I wonder why you took the trouble to bring me 
so far,” continued Dora, clasping her slender hands 
across her knees, and still eyeing the blazing brush. 
Madame Marie smiled bitterly, and looked over to 
see what her husband would answer. 

“Was there ever such a strange creature? Who 
should have brought you if not we. Are you not our 
niece? Have you any other friend in the world ex- 
cept your Aunt Maric and me?” answered the old 
man, with a faint sneer. 

“Can one be a friend and not love? I never 
thought so. Well, it does not matter, only I wonder 
you took so much trouble, and for 80 little use.” 

* So little use! Hear the ungrateful child, dame.” 
“ Very little use indeed, sir, to take the trouble to 
bring a child way across the ocean, to feed and care 
for it, and then give it to a desolate existence like 
this of mine. I take it, that it had been better kind- 
ness to have tossed the poor little waif to the mercy 
of the waves. I, at least, feel now that I would have 
thanked you for it.” 

** You ought to know how some people fare. How 





chagrined look which his shrewd guess brought to 





many poor girls are forced to toil till their arms drop 


in weariness, their backs stoop with pain and weak- 
ness, and they wish for death to relieve their misery. 
What do you know of the terrible pangs of hunger? 
the stinging torments of cold? the aching limbs of 
steady, relentless toil? And yet I tell you there are 
hundreds and hundreds of young girls, as tender and 
sensitive as you, only as far off trom us to-night as 
the city up there in the bay, who are suffering thus 
to-night.” 
The beautiful eyes, deepening to horror, were fix- 
ed upon his face. 
“ Pitiful Heaven! can this be so? tell me, Aunt 
Marie, is this so?” demanded Dora, huskily, turning 
to the woman. 
“It is true,” answered Madame Marie, folding her 
hands across her knee, and returning the young girl’s 
gaze steadily. 
A dead pallor fell upon the fair features, as Dora 
murmured: 
“Ah, my fairy world! it is crumbling before I 
touch it.” 
“See your ingratitude,” went on Captain Fritz, 
with a dull gleam of satisfaction in his rebuke. 
“ Here are you, sullen, unbappy, obstinate, though 
you are spared all these horrors. Instead of being 
blithe and gay of heart, like your linnet yonder, you 
refuse to sing, you beat uselessly against your cage, 
which is only meant in kindness to keep you from 
harm. Mark you, uselessiy, for all it avails is to 
wound the rebellious wings. Why can you not make 
the best of your lot, Dora, and be happy here?” 
A wild, bitter smile had gathered weird beauty on 
her face, illumined by the crimson firelight, as the 
girl rose to her feet, extending her hand in veh t 


** What good would it do?” 

* It does no good to torment: the girl as you like to; 
at all events, she has the spirit of ber race. Nature 
isn’t apt to lle. If I didn’t remember what lies in 
her power, I shuuld pity her, you are so unmerciful, 
and her life is so dreary.” 

The old man did not answer. He had leaned back 
in his chair, folded his arms, and fixed his eyes upon 
the fire. 

His wife rocked herself to and fro, her eyes roving 
around the rvom, with a dreamy haze floating over 
the pale blue depths. 

“Sixteen years! sixteen years come Easter, since 
we set foot on the island. It has changed its aspect. 
It looked like an Eden of refuge then. Here we 
were safe. No more hunting down, no more pinch- 
ing wants, no dreary cares, and wearing toil scantily 
repaid. Iremember so well how glad and high my 
heart was beating when I entered this cabin for the 
first time. No queen just receiving her crown was 
half so jubilant!” 

The low, dreamy tones died out slowly, and several 
moments of profuund silence followed, broken only 
by the rattling of the window-casements, and the 
roar of the wind, as it came in gusts, sweeping across 





gesture. 

“I will tell you why, Uncle Fritz,” said she, “ be- 
cause it is notin my nature. Will the eagle be con- 
tent to crawl sluggishly along the sands, its highest 
ambition to mount some spray-washed rock, and 
doze in the sunshine, its deepest joy to drift with the 
waves, like the turtle down yonder on theshore? An 
eagle that feels its wings, and is drawn by wild, 
nameless yearnings every time it lifts its glance to 
the sky, or beyond the free spaces stretching into 
the invisible distance.” 

Captain Fritz laughed scornfully. 

“An eagle indeed! Presumptuous child, you are 
among the humblest of the humble; a helpless de- 
pendant upon the charity of a poor, broken-down 
mariner, compare yourself to an eagle!” 

The cold sneer seemed to sting her toanger. Her 
face grew cold and white, while the eyes burnt with 
@ brilliancy that was almost dazzling. 

Madame Marie, leaning forward, one elbow on her 
knee, the hand supporting her head, with her eyes 
watching the gir] steadily, smiled slowly, eerily, and 
‘said, mumbling the words half beneath her breath: 
“Tt may be so. Nature is whimsical sometimes, 
but she keeps her own plans—ay, she keeps her own 
plans.” 

Dora did not heed her words. She had turned in 
the white heat of her passion toward the old man. 
Tt is false!” she said, vehemently. ‘I do not be- 
lieve a word of all you try to impress upon me. I am 
no relative of yours, and I do not believe I am a beg- 
gar, either. Moreover, I am certain that it is for 
keeping me here that you receive the income which 
supports you. There! I have told you at last, and I 
am thankful for it. I have had iton my mind long 
enough.” 

The old man seemed to enjoy her fierce passion. 
Indeed!” he said, in a cool, ironical voice, which 
maddened the youthful listener more than any anger; 
“pray inform us from whence you derived this ex- 
ceedingly interesting information. You are not a 
beggar? Be so good as to point out in what gold 
mine, or bank vault, your princely dowry is invested.” 
‘Let me free from this hateful prison, and I will 
find it,” said Dora, stamping that tiny, daintily-pro- 
portioned foot. 

**O, indeed! You are an eagle, yet you ask me to 
give you wings!”’ 

“T ask you to take off the thongs with which you 
have bound them, Captain Fritz.” 

“ Captain Fritz. Ho, ho! I am too humble a char- 
acter to be acknowledged any longer as a. relative of 
the noble eagle. You hear, Marie, the girl disowns 
the relationship.” 

* Yes, I deny it,” cried Dora, her whole form trem- 
bling beneath the anger he had roused, enjoying it 
as some enjoy‘ttormenting a spirited animal. ‘There 
is proof enough in your own actions. You pretend 
to care for me, but you secretly hate me. You have 
not a particle of love for me, either of you, and I am 
not so stupid nor dull-eyed that I cannot see it.” 
“An eagle again! an eye that can pierce every- 
thing, can look undaunted on the sun. But with 
clipped wings,” laughed the old man, a sardonic glit- 
ter in his eyes. 

** Yes, they are clipped, but they will-grow again. 
I warn you of it, and I shall spread them, and fly 
away, fly away!’’ answered Dora, hoarsely. 

And sweeping back the rich veil of curling hair 
from her pale face, she gave him a long, steady, de- 
fiant glance, and walked slowly, with the haughty 
grace of a queen, for all her poor garments and bared 
feet, into the little room opening from the family 
serving-rvom. 

Madame Marie looked after her thoughtfully. 

“ Fritz,” said she, musingly, “the child is right. 
We do hate her, both of us.” 

**I don’t need your telling it to find it out,” said the 
old man, in a surly voice. 

“Nor you wont want me to let you know that you 
are as sick and disgusted with this life as she is, I 
suppose.” 





said Mad Marie, quietly. ‘Do you know, Fritz, 
sometimes I sit here picturing how different it would 
be, if the girl were gene, and some one else were in 
her place. What a gay, jolly place it would be for 
us! And he, how he would enjoy going out in the 
fishermen’s boats. Boys are always bewitched with 
anything which sails on the water. Perhaps it had 
been as well in the end. That is what frets me.” 

‘“* Humph! what are you talking about?” said Cap- 
tain Fritz, angrily, but his face looked uneasy and 
gloomy; “‘ this storm has set your wits astray.” 

“No, it is not the storm. I am just so on the 
brightest days. I have nothing to do but sit here 
and think. And since the present is so tame and 
dull, I have only to go over the past, or try to peer 
into the future. What use in your trying to hide it 
Fritz? Itis the same with you, I hear you mutter- 
ing ahout it in your dreams. I think we are getting 
childish as our years drop silently one by one, silver- 
ing the hair, unnerving the mind, and stealing away 
the strength. We are homesick, both ofus. We are 
no longer contented to be exiles; we long to lay our 
bones upon our native soil. And it might have been, 
Fritz, that is what troubles me—it might have been, 
if we had not this girl. If we had taken our own, and 
faced the matter honestly.” 

“You are leaving out of the question that facing 
the matter is just what we couldn’t do. There was 
that cursed prison haunting me, and poverty, and 
disgrace. We were driven into the path we took, 


where the sting comes, to think that we are doing 
without his love. That others receive his smiles, 
his tender words, his loving looks. Mon Dieu! 
that thought would poison my bliss, if I were in 
paradise.” 

The woman pushed back the thin, grizzled locks 
from her forehead, and looked up into her husband’s 
face with a sickly smile on her quivering lips. 

“ But you wouldn’t ruin the lad, Marie,” said the 
old man, his own hard features softening. ‘“ You 
know he is better off without us. Youshould rejoice 
that we have secured for him a fortune and life so 
much beyond anything in our power to give, except 
for this absence.” 

“T know, I know. I try toreasonit over and over 
to myself, but Iam weak and selfish. And I think 
it is why, as she says, I hate this girl, thatevery time 
she comes into the cabin, or looks at me, or speaks to 
me, I think it might be my own, and it is not, it is 
not.” 

“Ugh! how the wind rocks the very stone founda- 
tion of the cabin. It is a wild night. I say, Marie, 
you shall go up to the town and stay a little while. 
You are sick to death of this cursed island, and no 
wonder, either. I’ll stay and look after the girl, and 
you will come back cheered up.” 

“No, no; it would not help me; no change of scene 
in this country would avail. If I could only go back 
home indeed! Dear, dear! how it haunts me! I see 
it always, waking or sleeping, the pleasant hillside 
crowned with vineyards, the white road with its rows 
of poplars. The villa, and the chateau in the distance, 
even the little wayside shrine, where once you found 
me hanging garlands, Fritz. Du youremember? The 
Lord save us, it must be forty years ago, and I was 
only a merry, thoughtless lass. Forty years! forty 
years! And we are here on this dreary island, the 
broad land and the wider ocean rolling between us 
and that dear old spot. O, life is very strange, very 
weary, and very sad. Our poor little Lizette! I can- 
not mourn that her troubles ended early.” 

“Why do you talk of all these things to-night, 
Marie?” said Captain Fritz, resentfully. “1 think 
the night itself is dismal enough.” 

She shook her head mournfully. 

“They are in my heart every night, Fritz. But 





the girl’s behaviour set my tongue to talking of them. 





the rocky cliff. : 

Captain Fritz had dropped his head to his breast, 
and there came a softened look to the lips which had 
curled upon Dora in such an angry sneer. He rose 
presently, went to the door through which the girl 
had vanished, and opening it, glanced into the little |« 
entry. 

“ She is not there, I heard her go up to the attic,” 


and, as you say, we were very thankful to find so 
much smoothed under our feet.”” 

‘Yes, we thought so then. It is only of late that I 
have questioned it. For, after all, we left the best 
behind—home, fatherland, and the only living being 
who bears a drop of our blood in his veins. That is 
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Yes, itisa wild night. If that steamer should be 
due, and anything should happen to her mails—” 

‘*It will take a worse storm than this to harm one | 
of that stanch line. I have it in my bones, Marie, | 
that the next news will make a change for us. You | 
know the master refused to have us back, but he 
hinted something .in his letter about giving us a 
glimpse of the boy—” 

« O, the five, handsome youth he must be! He hail 
Lizette’s eyes. Mon Diew! I should almost die with 
joy to look upon him.” 

The woman started up from her seat, her large, 
bony hands clasped, her eyes a-shine, while her 
whole face was illumined with a smile that seemed 
almost ecstatic. 

Captain Fritz watched her uneasily. 

“It the master saw you looking like that, he would 
take fine care that yon never set your eyes on him!” 
said he. 

She turned suddenly, the lips drawn away sav- 
agely from the stunted, broken teeth, and hissed, 
rather than spoke: , 

“What care ] for that man? Would to Heaven 
he had perished, ere I, or achild of mine, ever set 
eyes upon his deceitful face?” 

‘Come, come, what’s the use in quarrelling with 
your destiny, Marie? Don’t talk ary more to-night 
It’s time we put out the fire, and went to bed. It’s 
a night for sound sleeping.” 

“Yes,” said Madame Marie, her face settling to 
its accustomed look of stoical gravity and indifference, 
* men can sleep.” 

And she turned towards the fireplace, and began 
raking up the ashes over the embers. Before the 
task was completed, however, she turned again and 
said: 

“I know what you are thinking about, Fritz; you 
expect that man will come himself in the steamer to 
look at the girl. Thatis why you asked if [ saved 
any dress out of the last lot which came. Well, well, 
‘he little thought that when he sent that fine clothing 
from over the water, that it would all be sold to swell 
your hidden gold-chest. But it is right, right enough 
that we should save all we can. Whocan tell but 
our own shall want it yet, and what matter is it that 
the girl should be tinely dressed in this desert spot? 
I laughed in scorn, when I saw that box of embroid- 
ered slippers. He cheats his conscience by making 
it up to her in tine presents, little guessing how they 
add to our annuity. Though it wasa pity, I could 
not help thinking it was, to send away that set of 
ruby ornaments. How they would have twinkled 
and shone, swinging from her little ear, lighting up 
her eyes, and showing off against her curls. She is 
bandsome, much as I hate her, 1 cannot help owning 
that?” 

“ You have clothes enough to make her look re- 
spectable, in case he dves come? She'll make mis- 
chief if she can, but I’m thinking he’!) be 80 atraid of 
betraying his own secret, he wunt give her a chance 
to talkto him, And, after all, he may not come. It 
would be risky; more, I think, than he would ven- 
ture. There’s one thing, there’s no chance for him 
to repent, and undo everything—” 

‘* Except on a death-bed, Fritz. Some villains are 
too cowardly to confess during their litetime, and 
not brave enough to go in silence into the grave.” 

‘* We'll hope for the best, and do what we can to 
make safe for any exposure. I have got a snug 
sum laid by, Marie.” : 

“ Ah, but the wiser investment will be lost. Who 
will be sure he will not come to us, and turn from us 
in loathing? who will promise us his love and sym- 
pathy?” 

“Don’t croak any more, Marie. I’m sick enough 
now of the whole affair. I’m going to bed.” 

Meantime,at the little square opening of glass which 
formed the attic window, the hot face of Dora was 
pressed, the eyes peering forth into the blackness of 
the clouded sky. 

The blood still throbbed hotly in her veins, and the 
scarlet flush of anger was yet burning on her cheek. 
She had knotted away the thick mass of curls from 
the broad white forehead, but made no movement 
toward removing her clothing. The tallow candle, 
which she had lighted sinve her entrance into the 
low, shelving apartment, was burning low, and by 
its light the poor, mean furnishing of the room looked 
still more dim and forlorn. 

At the window, her beautiful face with its glisten- 
ing eyes and scarlet cheeks turned yearningly to- 
wards the darkness and storm, stood Dora, in a tre- 
mor of excitement, and she exclaimed, with tierce, 
intense bitterness: 

* How could I be absurd enough to hesitate for a 
single moment? Welcome, howling wind, wild rain, 
raging sea! Welcome, black night, unknown world, 
untried fate. The eagle will find wings to-night, and 
soar—any where—any where to escape trom this pris- 
on! Though the hand that helped me were thrice 
as unwelcome as that of Jack Weston, | wuuld go. 
Though this storm were a howling gale, I would 
make the venture. Nothing surely can meet me 
that will be more terrible than this.” 

She remained at the window until her limbs grew 
numb, then she sat down on the rude box which 
served alike for chair and table, and fulded her arms, 
the col r fading out from ber face, and leaving it 
strangely cold and stern for such youthful features. 
When she heard the noise made by Captain Fritz 
below, fastening up the door, and raking out the 
fire, she started, glanced hastily around her, laid 
the thick shawl close at hand, and extinguished the 
light of the candle, and sat there perfectly motion- 
less, until the last sound from below had died away 


CHAPTER ILI. 

JACK Weston, his water-proof cloak wrapped 
closely around bim, his hat tied down, was crouching 
under the shelter of the great rock at the foot of the 
cliff, counting almost every moment, and alternately 
given to hope and fear. 

Would the girl fail him at the last moment? The 
storm might well intimidate a bolder spirit than hers; 
yet how he d on her appearance. He 
would not go away, but kept his post; and présently, 
above the clamor of the wind, through the hoarse 
roar of the surf, he caught the tones ofa clear, sweet 
voice in carefully-guarded accents: 

“ Ho, Jack Weston! Are you there?” 

Jack scrambled to his feet with alacrity, and hur- 
ried from under the rock. The moon, sailing behind 
the black clouds, invisible though she might be, still 
served her purpose, and softened into dull gray what 
had otherwise been inky blackness. Jack saw the 
outline of a slender form, and the flutter of loose 
garments, : 

‘You have come, Dora,” exclaimed he, his voice 
betraying his intense joy. 

“Did you doubt it?” asked she, as she gave her 
hand to his eager clasp. 

“I was half afraid the storm would frighten you.” 
** Nothing will frighten me which lies between me 
and freedom. How dark it is!) No, you need not 
lead me yet. I know every step here, and 1 loathe 
itso! When we are at the Cove I may need your 
assistance. You will put out to sea at once, will you 
not?” 

** Yes,” answered Jack Weston; and inwardly he 
muttered, “ay! I would put out though the waves 
rode mountain high.” 

They groped their way, step by step, until they 
were under the shelving roof of the cliff. Then Jack 
produced a small pocket lantern, and they were able 
to make swifter progress. Not asign of living creature 
abroad in the storm was visible, until they reached 
the rude pier where the fishermen unloaded their 
mackerel. There, as Jack silently lowered his com- 
panion into a skiff rocking violently with the waves, 
Dora was startled by seeing a man rise up irom under 
a tarpaulin, and growl out: 

“ This is a curious kind of a night, Jack, for such 
doings. I’m half-irowned, like arat ina hole. Do 
you think I’m going to be foolhardy enongh tw try to 
row out to the schooner? I swear—” 
He stopped abruptly, for, though it was too dark to 
distinguish features, or even forms, he perceived that 
his comrade had a companion. 
“ Stop growling, Mat; will you? When yon enlist 
for a job, I reckon you carry it out,” said Jack, ina 
tone of authority, showing his lantern enough to find 
the tiller rope and the oars, but taking good care that 
its gleams should not fall upon the young girl, who 
dropped down upon the seat, crossed her arms under 
her shawl, and bent her head to defy the sweeping 
rain and wind. 

** But this ere is pretty near madness,” expostulated 
Mat, shaking himself like a water spaniel. “ How 
are we ever to find the schooner in this blackness?” 

“ That’s my business, Mat. Yours is to take the 
oars, and work with a will. It’s only a short distance 
to pull. I gave orders for them to move this way as 
soon as it was dark.” 

Mat kept his indignation to himself. The lantern 
had showed him Jack Weston’s face, and an expres- 
sion there which told him better than words could 
have done, that, come what would, his orders were to 
be obeyed. 

“The consequences be on your own head, Mr. 
Jack,” soliloquized he, and sat down to the oars. 

* There is no danger, no cause whatever for alarm,” 
observed Jack; and the little tender cadence of his 
voice betrayed that the reassuring words were for 
some one beside Mat. ‘‘ When we turn around this 
point of rock, I shall see the signal lantern; or, if it 
is too thick for that, Jim will send up a rocket every 
tew minutes. All there is for you todo, Mat, is to 
pull your heartiest at the oars. I will take care of 
the course. Whew! that’s a puff for you.” 

All bent down to resist a squall of wind which 
struck them like a blow, and turned the light skiff 
like an egg shell, sending a white-capped wave 
breaking over them. It was several minutes before 
the oars were again in their places, and the drenched 
inmates of the skiff righted in their seats, 

“It is a devil of a night, Jack,” growled Mat, 
puffing like a porpoise, as he took another pull at the 





Gack bad turned his attention to Dora. Reaching 
out his hand, he silently drew her to the same seat 
he occupied, and put her hands on the iron ring 
fastened there. 

‘Keep hold of that,” said he; ‘and brace your 
feet against the plank below. We shall be out of this 
before long.” 

“1 am not afraid,” whispered Dora in return. 

“Now, Mat, pullaway. I’m coming in a minute 
to rest you.” 

“Ay, ay! but it’s easier said than done, Jack. The 
old dolphins underneath are waking up. Hold on! 
there she comes again!” 

And once more the wind leaped, like a maddened 
spirit, with a terrible roar from out some invisible 
cavern, and the water hissed and seethed, and the 
skiff rose and fell like a straw in the grasp of the 
whirlwind, 

“ By George! this is a night for you. 
don’t know as wesball wake out, after all,” grumbled 
Jack. And as the aspect grew every moment more 
menacing, he bent down suddenly, and asked: 

“ Dora, what shall I do? I will abide by your 


I declare, I | 


The girl never hesitated for a moment, but an- 


swered, swiftly: 


“If I am to decide I shall say go on.” 
“What is it, Jack?” asked Mat, shouting to be 


heard. 


“Go on!” returned Jack, in a voice of wild tri- 
umph; ‘though every plank gives way beneath ns.” 
** What devil's mischief is he up to?” queried Mat, 
bending his brawny arms to the work that was worthy 
of their iron sinews. 
“ Hol there is Jim’s rocket. Steady, Mat; ease 
her till this puff is over. Then I’ll take the oars, 
and do you steer.” 
Nearly two hours of incredible exertion, and they 
were at last by the schooner’s side. Dora, drenched 
and shivering, but with a jubilant smile on her fuce, 
wag lifted to the deck, and did not seem to heed the 
stares of the two rough-looking men on the narrow 
deck. 
“We have poor cabin accommodations, Dora,” 
whispered Jack; ‘‘ but such as they are you had bet- 
ter accept them. You'll find dry clothing, at least.” 
He pointed toward the narrow companion-way 
aud steep stairs which gave admittance to a sorry 
apology for a cabin, and Dora, by the feeble glimmer 
of the lantern, stumbled down. 
Jack Weston turned to his men. 
* We have had hard work to keep her from drag- 
ging. We must rig up another bower,” said the 
foremost. 
** We’ll let her scud rather,” answered Jack, walk- 
ing to the bow, and beginning to haul in the chain. 
“ What, the old boy—” began one of the men. 
“That's it exactly. The old Nick--nothing short 
of it—has got possession of him,” observed Mat, 
emphatically. 
* You don’t mean, skipper Jack, that you’re going 
to move the schooner in all this storm?” cried the 
first sailor. ~- 
“ Exactly; you’ve stated the case exactly,” replied 
Jack, trying his best to keep his voice cool. ‘ This 
is as good a wind as you’d ask to scud along over to 
the strait. Rather more than a capfull, to be sure; 
but I know how to manage this craft, I reckon. 
We'll have this night’s cruise tu brag of. Heave in 
there!” 
“* But it’s dark as pitch, and a tremendous sea on.” 
*‘You’ve been out plenty of darker nights; you 
know that, you cowardly lubber. You can see all 
the ropes and the mast, and without the lamp could 
count just how many are on deck. Pooh! it’s rather 
breezy, and slightly rough. But I’m going to be up 
in the channel by daybreak. Heave ahead there, my 
hearty!” 
With that prompt obedience so instinctive with a 
good seaman, the men went to work, and the schooner 
was presently running along under double reefs. 
Jack stood by the wheel, with his eye on the compass, 
“ T’ve run this trip times enough to feel it out in 
the dark,” he muttered; “though I don’t often make 
the knots in this style. Come what may, I shan’t 
back down. I’ve set my mind to the thing, and I’ll 
see it out.” 
He set his teeth as he said the words, and glanced 
back toward the island defiantly. Then turning, 
gave all his attention to the work before him. 
Six hours he stood there like an iron fate, clinging 
to the support with one arm, and holding the wheel 
in his iron grip, buffeted by the winds, deluged by 
the spray, but stirless, and grimly resolute; turning 
only now and then to give his comrade the orders: 
“Shake out the other reef, Mat.” ‘Tack, man, 
tack!” ‘Look out, there’s a howler coming!” And 
the like; while the little craft, lying on one side, 
shot through the dark waters as if propelled bya 
Triton’s arrow. 
At length there came a hoarse exclamation of relief: 
“All right! there’s the lightship. Didn’t I tell 
you, boys, I’d bring her over the track? Now we 
have only to drift into the channel. If itis too rough 
I'll see what can be done.” 
The men had uttered a low cheer, unable to refuse 
their tribute of admiration. 2 
** He’s plucky, any how,” said Mat. ‘ There isn’t 
another chap in these parts that would have done 
this thing.” 
“Now, Jim, you take the helm, and keep her 
steady for ten minutes. I want to run into the cabin 
for that time,” said Jack, shaking off the wet, and 
staggering across the deck to the companion-way. 
The hanging lamp, burning dimly, showed him the 
graceful figure seated on the rude stool at the tiny 
table, with white arms crossed listlessly, and head 
drooping down to it. She looked up eagerly, with 
that rare, thrilling smile of hers. How beautiful she 
was! Jack Weston never seemed to have realized it 
one half.so much before. 
“ Well, Dora,” said he, triumphantly, ‘‘ we are well 
on our way; the most dangerous portion of the 
course is left behind. The lightship is at our right, 
and I think the worst of the storm is over.” 
“It is so tantalizing that I cannot see the way. 
And yet, without doubt, the darkness is best,” said 
she. 
“And you do not repent?” he asked. 
“No. I did not a little while back, when it seemed 
to me we were being hurled down to the very lowest 
depths. I did not repent even then. Bat I have 
been thinking, wondering if they will find means to 
pursue, and questioning, beside, what is to become of 
me after [land. 1 bave been so wild, you see, that I 
have only bad thought for one thing alone—to escape 
from that island—from their hold. Do you think I 
am really safe?” 
“« We will talk of that another time. I have every- 




















‘= utter stillness. 


ecision. It is a rough night—especially for you.” 


turb your happy anticipation of the pleasant day we 
shall enj»y to-morrow. I mean to take you over the 
whole city, and give you a ride out into the country 
beside. And, by the way, you will find those fancy 
goods I bought for you in that upper drawer.” 

“ You are very kind to me, Jack.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I be, dear Dora? I don’t pretend 
it is all for nothing, And that makes me think what 

I want so much.” 

He fumbled in a box on the table, and brought out 
a small prayer book, and opened it to a ribbon mark. 

** See, Dora, here is the marriage service, I mean 
to take you to a minister when we are on the shore, 
but somehow I want the assurance of your good faith 
now. Look! this is for you to repeat, and the other 
is mine. I suppose the same Heaven which follows a 
priest’s words must listen to ours. Lift up your 
hand, Dora, and read it—there, will you?” 

“Why not?” said Dora; ‘“ you told me the price of 
my liberty. 1am ready to payit. Besides, I admire 
‘ou very much to-night, Jack. It is grand to see 
any one so fearless and resclute. You awed even 
these rude sailors.” 

They stood together there beside the table, with the 
open book before them, and Jack, who was no novice, 
having witne:sed many a marriage ceremony, took 
her band, and began at once, in a hushed, reverent 
voice, reading the responses. Dora followed him 
quietly, without a sign of shrinking. When they had 
tinished Jack kissed her, put a ring upon her finger, 
and said, exultantly : 

“And now you acknowledge that I havea claim 
upon you—tbhat you are as much my wife as if the 
minister had married us—as he will when we land.” 

“ Yes, Jack,” answered Dora, turning the ring to 
and fro on ber finger. 

“ Now I must go back to my post. Iam glad you 
are not seasick. 1 was a little afraid of it. Keep up 
a good heart, my darling.” 

He kissed her again, and bounded up the stairs, 
pausing just one t ere he hed the deck to 
murmur, exultantly: . 
“The prize is mine. Now 1 am safely on my way 
to fortune. I know her well. She will consider her- 
self bound, let come what will; even if she discovers 
that I have ferretted out this secret of her mysterious 
claim upon a noble fortune. Ha, ha! love and for- 
tune both in my grasp. Well done, Jack Weston, 
well and worthily done!” 

At that very moment, through the howling of the 
wind, the splash of the waves, came sharply the 
sound of a tolling bell, @shrill steam whistle, a wild 
outcry. Simultaneously came a powerful ‘shock, 
which shook the light craft like the blow of a lion. 
upon a helpless mouse. The schooner shuddered, 
reeled backward, seemed a t poised mountains 
high in mid air, and then was sucked down—down— 
@ vortex of water rushed acrose—the great foreign 
steamer swept on to the spot she had lately occupied 
—and the darkness, and wind, and rain were left; 
but only drifting fragments rising to the surface, 
tossing on the white-capped waves, betrayed the 
terrible doom of the schooner. 

Through the tumult and shock had rung out the 
hoarse, despairing yell of Jack Weston’s instantane- 
ous consciousness of the appalling danger. A moment 
later, there was one short scream in a woman’s voice. 
Then the elements held their wild way, as if exulting 
in demoniac glee over the catastrophe. For a few 
moments novbing else could be heard but the mad- 
dened rush of the wind, the swash and splash of the 
water. It was the dying throe of thestorm. Though 
the waves ran high for many hours, the wind died 
down to a light puff, and in less than an hour the 
clouds broke away, and the moon sailed out as calmly 
and peacefully as if there had been no disturbing 
influence below. 

Of course, on board the great steamer there had 
been a wild panic at the threatened danger, and the 
shock of the collision. It was some little time before 
the tumult could be quelled, and then the dying fury 
of the storm had prevented prompt movements on 
the part of her officers. Even before their own safety 
from danger had been ascertained, the commander 
had set blue lights upon the deck to illuminate the 
darkened scene, and give encouragement of help to 
any floating survivors of the hapless craft, They sent 
forth halioo after halloo, but no answer came. 

A group of hastily-robed passengers were standing 
near the captain, shivering with awe and horror. 
** See!" cried one of them, a tall lady leaning heavily 
on @ young man’s arm. ‘“ What is that a little to the 
right? It looked to me like a woman’s garment. 
The wave has covered it. No; there it is again! O, 
if it were daylight! This blue light bewilders.” 

“* But we must be thankful for anything,” answered 
her companion, “ to disperse the darkness we have 
had all the night.” 

The captain had ueard her. His keen eye, used to 
pierce the gloom, and detect any sign or speck upon 
the water, swept over the direction indicated. “I 
see!” cried he, sharply. ‘There is certainly a frag- 
ment of the wreck, and something on it. Send up 
another rocket, boys—further to the right. Lively, 
lively!’ 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

And with its dull thurr the rocket sped upward. 
As it broke, the fierf illumination gave a brief 
glimpse of the desired spot. There certsinly was a 
floating object, and a clinging figure, with a flutter of 
white drapery. Every one aft saw it, and a low 
murmur of excited sympathy arose from the pas- 

g The der looked over anxiously at 
the trembling billows, and glanced toward the davite, 

“I’m ready, sir,” said one of the mates, quickly: _ 














thing safely planned. Do not allow anything to dis- 


“It will need caution. The sea runs very high, 
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But you may try. Lower away at the life-boat, 
there! Steady, steady! or you willswamp her. Man 
her with volunteers!” ~ 

The excited groups fore and aft watched with 
strained eyes and scarcely beating hearts, while the 
gallant fellows put off with great difficulty, and the 
most strenuous exertions, in the direction of that 
floating waif. The steamer was held nearly station- 
ary, and lights and rockets kept steadily bugning. 
What a shout arose when it was plain that they had 
attained their object, and were coming back! Then, 
for the first moment since the collision, the captain’s 
stern brow unbent. A limp, helpless figure was 
handed up to the arms waiting to receive it, and 
carried at once into the lady’s cabin. 

“A woman, sir; and she was all alone upon a door 
floating with the waves,” reported the young oflicer, 
as he bowed in response to the congratulatory greet- 
ings of the passengers. ‘She was insensible when I 
found her, but I don’t think she is dead.” 

“And no sign of any one else?” asked the captain. 

None at all, sir; nothing that I could find.” 

“ Poor fellows! poor fellows! there’s small chance, 
then, but the whole crew have gone to the bottom.” 

**I think there is a bark anchored off there to the 
right. I am sure I made out her masts.” 

“ Where was her light?” 

“The men saw it once, but the spray was tossing 
80 between I lost it.” 

“* Well, I don’t see that there is anything for us to 
do but to go on. I don’t see why they didn’t make 
us out in time to keep away, for we had all our lights 
burning. But the fog has been like a blanket half a 
dozen times. Poor fellows! it is all over with them.” 

Ho walked into the cabin when he had given orders 
for proceeding, and found the stewardess and the 
lady passengers hard at work over the still insensible 
survivor, with the ship’s surgeon standing beside 
them. The tall lady in the black dress was chafing 
vigorously at the slender hands, now and then glanc- 
ing with astonishment at the little bare feet, as 
daintily formed as those of an Amphitrite. 

It was very long before her efforts were ded ; 


CHAPTER IV. 


MADAME MARIE slept late the morning after the 
storm, for it had been far into the night before her 
perturbed and restless mind could calm itself into 
quiet. She was roused by her husband’s voice from 
the kitchen: 

‘Here, dame! I say, dame, are you going to sleep 
allday? I’ve been over to the Cove and back, and I 
expected to find breakfast ready for me. Where’s 
that Dora? It is really time you made her of some 
account.” 

Madame Marie glanced at the clock, and hurried 
through her ablutions. 

* Bless me! solate? I overslept certainly. I must 
call Dora to set the table while I am frying the fish.” 

“Tf her high mightiness has recovered from last 
night’s disdain,” observed Captain Fritz, discontent- 


ly. 
on What’s the matter, Fritz? You look angry and 
vexed.” 

** Well, I had made up my mind to go up to the 
port and learn about the steamer. I was going in 
Jack Weston’s boat. I went down to the Cove this 
morning to see about it, and the schooner is gone. 
Whether the fellow was foolhardy enough to go last 
night one can’t tell; only the craft isn’t there; that’s 
certain.” 

** Where can Dora be? I’ve called twice.” 

“Sulky, no doubt. Just hurry her up a little. 
Go up there and see what she is about.” 

Madame Marie set her fish upon the fire, and then 
clambered up the stairs to the attic. Only a moment 
after. Captain Fritz heard her shrill cry: 

“ Mon Dieu! Mon Diew! Fritz, we are ruined— 
we are undone! Come here, Fritz!” 

Captain Fritz went up the steep ladder, rather than 
stairway, with great bounds. Madame Marie’s tall, 
spare form was at the threshold, one hand pushing 
open the door, showing him the empty room, the 
unpressed bed, the silent, deserted prison cage, from 
which the eagle had flown. 

“T see it all!—that wicked Jack Weston —the 





but at length, with many painful struggles, life and 
breath returned. And then Dora, pallid but lovely 
still, raised herself slowly, pushed back the damp 
mass of clinging curls, and looked around her. 

“O Jack, lam saved! I am not drowned!” she 
exclaimed. 

“ My poor child,” said the tall lady in black, “ you 
are indeed saved out of the very jaws of death.” 

Dora had seen now the row of anxious, interested, 
possibly, curious faces. She sifted them over, one by 
one. 

“ Jack is not here?” she said, slowly. 

There was dead silence, and among the women 
slow dropping tears. She understood the nieaning. 

“Am I the only one saved?” asked she, presently, 
in a very low voice. , 

“The only one,” answered that same lady, whose 
affectionate heart had been deeply touched. 

Dora hid her ghastly face in her hands, as she 
murmured: 

“Poor Jack! poor Jack! He gave his life to give 
me liberty.” And then, as the thought of her own 
situation came upon her, sbe burst into a wild wail 
of grief. “‘O, what shalli do? What shallIdo? I 
am all alone in this wide world. I have nota single 
friend.” 

“ My child, if you have been good how is that pos- 
sible?” said the lady, gently, the tenderest i 
in her voice. 

Dora drew away her hande, and looked at the 
speaker long and earnestly, and then glanced along 
the row of attentive faces. Her eye came back to the 
lady. She stretched out her hand, and said, in a 
thrilling voice of desperate appeal: © 

** You are good, O kind lady! I can see that you 
are. Will you be my friend?” 

“ Dear child,” answered the lady, the tears glisten- 
ing in her mild eyes, “I will, if there is no one else. 
I certainly will.” 

“Then I will tell you my story,” said Dora, with a 
little air of dignity which made one or two curious: 
women shrink back; “and, if you please, I will tell 
it to you alone.” 

“Can you walk yet? I will take you to my own 
state-room. I can find you, perhaps, better fitting 
garments than these so hastily improvised for your 
use.” And Mrs. Ralph Raymond, nodding some 
dumb message to her son, the handsome young gen- 
tleman Who looked over the captain’s shoulder from 
the doorway, put her arm around the gir!’s waist, and 
guided and supported her tottering steps into one of 
the most spacious state-rooms. 

The passengers, all of whom were presently keenly 
interested, remained in the saloon, discussing the 
catastrophe, and this singular introduction into their 
midst of so young and lovely a girl, and waiting 
impatiently fur the lady’s re-appearance. 

It was nearly two hours before they heard a sound 
beyond the low murmur of a sad, sweet voice. Then 
the door was opened suddenly. Mrs. Raymond came 
out, and walked composediy to her son, who was 
quite as curious and impatient as the rest. 

* Oswald,” said she, “ my heart is strangely moved 
toward this girl. I shall take her under my pro- 
tection.” 

He looked amused and somewhat satirical, but 
bowed with ready acquiescence. 

“As you please, most wise and worthy of mothers. 
You know I am never foolish enough to appeal from 
your judgment. I always said you had a fairy gift of 
intuition. You know the true from the false, the 
good from the bad, through any disguise. When 








L that has sailed!” ejaculated Madame Marie, 
making a frantic little pantomime with nodding head 
and gesticulating hands. 

“The infamous scamp!” growled Captain Fritz; 
“Tl hunt him down as I would a wolf. And when 
I find her and bring her back, I’ll clip the eagle’s 
wings, 80 there can be no further fear of flight.” 

He turned again down the stairs. 

“ Just now, when this very steamer may bring the 
master,” muttered he, in accents of concentrated 
wrath. 

“ What will you do, Fritz?” asked his wife. 

** T’'ll offer Dick Hazen money enough to tempt him 
to take me after in his yacht; and I’ll run up to that 
schooner if she floats on salt or fresh water. You 
needn’t fuss about the breakfast. I wont stop for 
anything. Every minute gone is a chance lost of 
finding them.” 

He pulled off his old coat, went to the closet for his 
better garment, and hurried out of the house, thrust- 
ing his arms into the sleeves as he scrambled down 
the cliff. Madame Marie looked after him with an 
anxious eye. Then suddenly she exclaimed: 

** Well, it is odd that we have made no further 
search for her. I wonder why we both feel so certain 
that she has gone with Jack Weston.” 

And she went swiftly and searchingly over the 
whole cabin, looking behind the doors, peeping into 
the few closets, and even getting down on her knees 
to peer under the old bedstead. Allin vain. And 
she returned to her old seat on the low stone at the 
outer door, clasped her long arms around her knees, 
her head drooping forward, her pale, keen eyes fixed 
on the water, still breaking in long swells upon the 
shore. 

“ The eagle has found her wings, of a truth,” mut- 
tered she. ‘ But will she discover the right eyrie?” 

She kept her position until she saw the yacht glide 
out from the screening rocks of the Cove, shaking 
out its white sails,and skimming the water like a 
sea gull. Then she rose and went into the cabin to 
her work, muttering: 

* It is enough for me to worry about my own. I'll 
leave Fritz to manage this one.” 

Captain Fritz was in the mood for savage manage- 
ment, could he only have laid his hand upon the 
girl; but Dora was far away, speeding along with the 
great steamer, widening and widening the space 
which lay between them. 

The yacht went on over the waves, and Captain 
Fritz, with a glass to his eye, kept vigilant watch 
over the broad surface of gleaming blue. He ground 
down an oath when they came bounding on into the 
channel and still no sign of the schooner. But the 
master of the yacht was watching a plank drifting 
toward them.* He took the glass presently, and 
looked long and sharply, and then gave alow whistle. 
And dropping the glass he walked to the bows, and 
spoke to the man stationed there: 

**Stand by to lower the skiff, Dan. If my eyes 
don’t deceive me there's a man lashed to that board 
drifting down to us. Some poor fellow blown off from 
@ yard in the gale last night, I’ll warrant.” 

Captain Fritz heard him, and came to his side. 

** T hope you aint going to lose any time, skipper.” 

**No more than [ can help. But I’m not the man 
to steer away from a shipmate in distress. Stand by, 
Dan; mebbe we can secure the plank without the 
boat. There she comes! It’s a man, sartain sure.” 

The next few minutes were filled with keen ex- 

it it, and pied by swift and gallant effort. 
And at their close a pallid, unconscious, dripping 
form, lashed by a long woollen scarf to the plank, was 
extended on the deck. 





The skipper bent down and pulled open the wet 
flannel shirt, and put his ear to the heart; then 
exclaimed, joyfully: 

“It beats faintly. Heis nearly exhausted, but we 
can bring him round. One arm is broken; do you 
see? Poor fellow! he has run a narrow chance.” 

Captain Fritz stood looking on gloomily; but sud- 
denly, as the wet, shaggy locks were parted from the 
face, he sprang forward with a yell, rather than 
shout; * 1 

“ ['diable! it is Jack Weston.” 

As sure as I’m a sinner, you’re right!” responded 
the skipper, in accents of keen surprise, as he bent 
closer to examine the insensible face. ‘There’s been 
some pretty rough work this night back; you may 
bet your life on that; or hearty, strong Jack Weston 
wouldn’t be reduced to such weakness as that. Dan, 
hunt up a little brandy, and have some hot water 
and dry blankets. We'll see what we can do for him. 
And you, Nick, keep an eye on the track. It’s plain 
his schooner is not very near here, or they’d be look- 
ing for him.” 

Captain Fritz was tearing to and fro along the 
narrow deck. 

“What has happened?” muttered he. “He 
couldn’t have been out in a boat so far from shore as 
this. Itwasa terrible night, but Jack was a splendid 
pilot, and knew this coast, every curve and bar of it, 
and the schooner was stanch. But how comes he 
here in this wretched plight? and where is the 
girl?” 

It seemed hours instead of minutes—the time occu- 
pied in resuscitating the sufferer, to his tortured mind 
—and the moment Jack was able to open his eyes 
and make a feeble attempt at speech, Captain Fritz, 
with stern, vindictive face, confronted him, and his 
imperious voice demanded: : 

“* Jack Weston, where is Dora?” e 

Jack had partly raised himself on one elbow, and 
was staring around him bewilderedly. At the name 
and the question, a strong shudder shook him. He 
closed his eyes, and sank back again, sick and faint. 

** Don’t be barsh, man,” said the skipper, shaking 
his head reprovingly, “‘ toa fellow just clear o’ death’s 
grip and horror.” 

Jack heard the voice of his friend and comrade, 
and unclosed his eyes again, and looking at him, 
faltered : 

“Dixon, is it you? Then 1 am not out of the world 
yet? I don’t understand—” 

“Nor I, Jack. But I’m glad we chanced along 
in time to pick you up. Where’s your schooner?” 

Jack shuddered again, and bit his lip savagely as 
he replied: 

“She was run down last night by some cursed 
steamer or other. I only hope she has gone to the 
bottom, too.” 

“ What! acollision? And where are the rest?” 

Strong Jack Weston spread his two hands over his 
white face to hide the starting tears. ' 

“Gone down, I suppose. Heaven have mercy on 
them!” 

Captain Fritz leaped forward savagely. 

“Do you mean that Dora is drowned, too?” 

Jack turned away his head, shut his eyes again, 
and relapsed into silence. 

“*T will have the truth out of you,” cried the old 
man, seizing his shoulder, and fairly shaking him in 
his rage. “Do you deny that my niece stole away 
with you last night?” 

“Shipmate,” gasped Jack, “will you give me a 
place to lie where I can be quiet until my strength 
comes back?” And he fixed his eyes imploringly on 
the skipper. 

“ Yes, yes, Jack. I’ll help you down into the bunk 
below, and you shall go to sleep, and you’ll wake up 
right. Avast there, Captain Fritz! You can have 
your talk another time. It aint exactly fair now.” 

“ But I say he shall answer me now. I will not be 
put off!” foamed Captain Fritz. “Jack Weston, 
answer me this moment, or I’ll shake out what little 
breath you have in your miserable body. Was Dora 
on your schooner?” 

Jack was roused by the threat into something of 
his usual spirit. His eye flashed a little as he an- 
swered, quickly: ans : 

“Yes. Dora was on the schooner. She begged to 
go with me, and I was willing. Now are you satis- 
fied, old man?” 

And Jack turned his head again, so that its expres- 
sion of horror and remorse could not be seen. 

“Then she is drowned! Mon Dieu! Dora is 
drowned!” repeated Captain Fritz. 

Jack groaned, and clenched the still powerless 
right hand. 

“TI know nothing. The shock stunned me, or 
something struck my head,’ murmured he. “ When 
I came to myself I was in the water, dashing to and 
fro like a cork, and one arm was th da 


keep on the track, and be on the lookout for any 
drifting object. 

Jack went down to the cabin, with one of the men 
to help him look after his arm, which began to pain 
him violently. As he passed, Captain Fritz muttered: 

“To have escaped would have been ruin; but if ste 
is dead, that is another thing.” « 

Jack caught the words, and looked back, inwardly 
ejaculating: 

“T have not done with you yet, Captain Fritz. ll 
ferret out this secret yet—the whole of it—and see if 
there’s not something to be made of it, even though 
poor Dorais gone. Poor Dora! poor Dora! I’m more 
sorry for her than for this fortune which I’m sure has 
slipped through my fingers. And I felt so certain I 
was on the very brink of success. Curse the luck! 
And all my property has gone with the schooner! 
I’m down with a vengeance.” « . 

The last ejaculation was made aloud, in a bitter, 
discontented voice, as he dropped wearily into the 
berth in the small, low cabin of the yacht. 

“0, don’t be discouraged, Jack. You'll take a 
turn up again before long,” said the rough sailor. 
* You’ve got too keen wits to stay at the bottom long. 
Besides, seems to me you oughter be thankful you’re 
not like the other poor fellows.” 

“Poor fellows indeed!” muttered Jack, with a 
twinge of remorse; “and they were opposed to the 
trip, too. It was hard on them; that’s a fact. Tell 
Hazen to keep a sharp lookout, and to make inquiries, 
if he can hail any craft. It is barely possible they 
got some spar or plank to save themselves by. There 
was a new door I was going to put to the cabin lying 
somewhere on the deck, and a pile of plank, which 
must have washed off, for this one saved my life.” 

“And what about the girl?” asked the sailor. 
‘Was you really running away with that pretty 
Dora, Jack?” 

“ She was running away from Captain Fritz. Ido 
believe I promised to take her to the city, she plead 
so hard. And that’s all about it. Don’t talk any 
more. If this arm wouldn’t twitch with the pain I’d 
go to sleep.” 

[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.) 





A PICTURE OF GARRICK. 


It is hard, almost impossible, to decide now whether 
Garrick was the greatest actor that had appeared up 
to his own time. Quin was too heavy and deliberate 
to be compared with him. But Betterton must have 
been a great genius, to have so fascinated Steele, and 
to have won the highest eulogies of a clever and 
sagacious observer of such experience as Cibber. His 
agony as Othello, his graceful energy in the speech to 
the senate, the reverential love with which, as Ham- 
let, he addressed the Ghost, seem to have almost 
transcended any effort of Garrick’s; but then Better- 
ton was probably as much too oratorical and conven- 
tional as Kemble seemed to be beside Edmund Kean, 
or as Quin himself beside Garrick. The man, too, 
who used to play Macbeth in a brown velvet court- 
dress must have had a different ideal to our own 
more naturalistic school, or he would have felt the 
outrageousness of such a convention. 

Perhaps, after all, it is by a resume of Garrick an- 
ecdotes that we get the best idea of the great actor. 
One of his most extraordinary powers seemed to bave 
been the instantaneous quickness with which he 
could assume any character, or pass from tears to 
laughter. Betterton, when dressed for Lear, remained 
Lear, and took his wine at the side-scenes with the 
gravity of a monarch. Garrick would rise from the 
side of dead Cordelia, skip into the green-room, and 
gobble like a turkey-cock to amuse Peg Woffington 
or Mrs. Clive. He played the dagger scene in 
ordinary dress to please Grimm, and the room, full of 
German critics, burst into involuntary shouts of ap- 
plause. The next moment he was giving them a 
pastry-cook’s boy who has let a tray of tartlets fall in 
the gutter, and is at first stupefied, then noisy in bis 
blubbering. We all know the story of the Garrick 
fever, a fresh epidemic that he caused by his crowded 
houses. The proverb still extant, of “clever as 
Garrick,” speaks loudly, too, for his genius and his 
fame. He astonished Hogarth by assuming the face 
of Fielding, of whom no portrait existed. In Paris 
once, he nearly frightened the driver of a fiacre into 
fits by getting in at one door in the dusk, getting out 
at the other, and returning to get in each time with 
a new face and walk. When he and Preville, the 
French actor, both competed which could feign 
drunkenness the better while riding, Garrick carried 
off the bell, in the opizivu of every one, by showing 
that Preville was fairly drunk everywhere except his 
legs, but that they remained stolidly sober. When 
he sat to Carmontelle for the picture of the comic 
Garrick watching the tragic Garrick, he kept up an 





plank. How or where I got it Ican’t tell. The wind 
was howling like so many devils, and it was black as 
ink. I had a confused sense of what had happened. 
I worked at the scarf round my neck and got it loose, 
and lashed myself as well as I could to the plank; 
and twice I shouted; but the wind hurled my voice 
back as if it had been the chipping of a sparrow. 
Then something was dashed against me. I don’t 
know what it was, but I reckon it broke this arm, for 
1 can’t move it an inch, and I felt myself going off 
into a faint or a drowse. That’s all I know till you 
find me here.” 

Captain Fritz did not burst forth into the frenzy 
Jack had expected. He turned on his heel and 
walked away—walked to and fro, his head hanging 
down, his eyes veiled, his mouth set grimly, fall an 
' hour—only looking up once, to tell the skipper to 








tt facial change from wild joy to sadness, 
terror, rage, anguish and despair. Like his friend 
Hogarth, he was a great student of street faces. One 
night, during a fierce parliamentary debate in the 
year 1777, an angry member, catching sight of Gar- 
rick’s droll, watchful face, moved that the gallery 
should be cleared. Burke instantly sprang up like a 
rocket, and pleaded for the great master of eloquence, 
from whom he himself had derived many of the 
graces of oratory. Black-browed Fox, and dexterous 
Townshend followed, and also claimed Garrick as 
their preceptor. He was instantly excepted from the 
general order, and remained in the gallery, pleased 
and triumphant, to the infinite vexation of the hon- 
orable gentleman who had moved his expulsion, 
These stories, and such as these, prove how deep an 
impression Garrick’s genius made in the minds of 
even the greatest men in his era. 
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{From The Californian.) 


A PEDAGOGICAL ROASTING 


enn 
BY DOGBERRY. 





I AM now about to gratify a long contemplate 
plan of revenge for a cruel outrage prepetrated upo 
me about seven years ago by a male and female teach 
er. They roasted me alive in their schoolhouse. 

At that time I had just assumed the pedagogica 
charge of a flock of fifty or sixty juveniles in a sma! 
mining town of one of the southern counties, Havin, 
had some previous experience in herding cattle, I war 


in @ measure prepared for the task, California chil- .. 


dren at that period, and in that locality, were very 
wild. I was also wild. For years previous I ha” 
been leading a nomadic, mining life; a life that pu 
away and made strange to me such things as pertal: 
to a civilized and domestic existence. 

It was hot work controlling the flock placed in m 
hands, School-teaching, with the thermometer + 
100 and upward, will bring all the irritability in 
person’s nature to the surface, But that is nothin, 
compared with being roasted alive in a schoolhour 
by pedantic fiends. 

So much difficulty did I experience in the manag: 
ment of my school, that I determined to visit an edu 
cational institution in a larger town a few miles di 
tant, in order to gather, if possible, a few ideas « 
school discipline. I walked to the place. I walk: 
into the seminary of brick and brains, perched on 
high, hot hill with a small graveyard on one sides: © 
an unoccupied dwelling-house on the other, who 
shivered windows bore striking testimony to the a 
curacy with which the juveniles had taught the: 
selves to throw stones. I walked in just as the } 
dantical foundry had commenced operations for |) 
afternoon. 1 explained my errand to the male roast: 
He welcomed me heartily to his educational ove . 
and, instead ofallowing me to occupy & quiet cor: 
as I wished, bore me up to the teachers’ platform « 
seated me in an arm-chair in full view of the wh. 
school. 

At that time I was a victim of constitutional e 
barrassment. I was just out of the woods. Rang: 
along at the front desks were some fifteen or twer - 
young ladies, who by this time are wives and moth 
—or should be. I do not wish to say that they sta: 
atme. But they certainly looked that way very b: 
And their glances at each other were expreasiv: 
the idea “‘ What’s that?” Perbaps my appeara: 
justified the inquiry. 

Behind the young ladies, sat the boys, large : 
small. Among them were facetious urchins, w' 
when the teacher’s back was turned, grinned at 
and threw spit-balls at each other. 

Mr. A., the gentleman in charge of the roast’ 
department, then proceeded to inflict further tort 
by informing the pupils in a very loud voice th: 
was “a teacher, a famous teacher, froma neighbo: — 
town,” wien, had ested. Mamenanes 39 8% 
proficiency they had made in their 

When I heard Mr. A. make the remark abou’ - 
“ famous teacher,” I knew his designson me, I~ 


unolgerved, in @ corner. But I was not allowe: 
learn in my own way, inscorner. I was rushe: - 
on that platform and represented as & brilliant -- 
dantical light, when I scarcely knew the alphabe- 
the art of teaching. — 

Why was this? Why was I #0 overpraised 
know, now, Mr. A. was & schoolma:: ~ 
It was the business of his life. The world does - 
appreciate schoolmasters. They suffer from thir ' 
of appreciation. I was a scapegoat from the wir 
world that bad strayed into that pedagogical po" 

I had the presumption to try and be a schoolma: 
He had got me just where he wanted, and it war 
intention to make one man aware that neither ec) . 
teachers nor their profession are to be rega' 
li 4 

ool Mrs. A., who had charge of this institu 
were also on the county board of examination, fo~ 
purpose of determining whether unfortanater, ur 
any longer to beg, borrow or steal for # living, 

fit to teach school. At such times they took a f 
ish delight in setting arithmetical, geographica' 
grammatical traps for the unwary Man or w 
who had fallen into their hands. They tortures, 
cants with such questions as “Isis a verb?” “ i 
proper to say spoonfuls, or spoonsfull?” |“ Wi 

a letter?” Then the poor wretch would writ’ 
endeavoring to give immediate expression to his : 
and they would sit by and enjoy bis misery. 

The roaster called up « class in grammar, ' © 
what advaticed. He handed mes book and requ 
that I should conduct the recitation. I endes 
to excuse myself. He insisted. 1 was obliged « 
fase, point-blank. The truth was, I was some ' 
rusty in grammar, and although conversant wi 
general principles I could not triamphantly co: 

a recitation. In this skilifal manner did he + 
pupils make me appear » dunce. I, “the fa 
teacher from a neighboring town!” And J. 
while, sat in his arm-chair, and tried to appear: 
fied, while the facetious urchins grinned at each 


misery. After he had marched the class th: 
their grammatical evolutions, he requested a 
make them a few remarks relative to the stad 



































. we get the best idea of the great actor. 


. -tterton, when dressed for Lear, remained 
. monarch. Garrick would rise from the 


. & turkey-cock to amuse Peg Woffington 


{hat they remained stolidly sober. When 


ching the tragic Garrick, he kept up an 

















track, and be on the lookout for any 


town to the cabin, with one of the men 
‘ook after his arm, which began to pain 

As he passed, Captain Fritz muttered : 
scaped would have been ruin; but if sue 
sanother thing.” + 
t the words, and looked back, inwardly 


t done with you yet, Captain Fritz. 111 
‘secret yet—the whole of it—and see if 
ymething to be made of it, even though 
one. Poor Dora! poor Dora! I’m more 
than for this fortune which I’m sure has 
gh my fingers. And I felt so certain I 
ery brink of success. Curse the luck! 
property has gone with the schooner! 
h a@ vengeance.” « 
iaculation was made aloud, in a bitter, 

’ voice, as he dropped wearily into the 
mall, low cabin of the yacht. 
be discouraged, Jack. You'll take a 
in before long,” said the rough sailor. 
too keen wits to stay at the bottom long. 
'8 to me you oughter be thankful you're 
ther poor fellows.” ° 
“ows indeed!” mattered Jack, with a 
morse; “and they were opposed to the 
was hard on them; that’s a fact. Tell 
p asharp lookout, and to make inquiries, 
ul any craft. It is barely possible they 
‘or plank to save themselves by. There 

' or I was going to put to the cabin lying 
n the deck, and a pile of plank, which 
shed off, for this one saved my life.” 
t about the girl?” asked the sailor. 
‘eally running away with that pretty 


unning away from Captain Fritz. I do 
‘mised to take her to the city, she plead 
id that’s all about it. Don’t talk any 
3 arm wouldn’t twitch with the pain I’d 


,TED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.) 





PICTURE OF GARRICK. 
most impossible, to decide now whether 
the greatest actor that had appeared up 
ne. Quin was too heavy and deliberate 
ed with him. But Betterton must have 
genius, to have so fascinated Steele, and 
\ the highest eulogies of a clever and 
server of such experience as Cibber. His 
ello, his graceful energy in the speech to 
1@ reverential love with which, as Ham- 
sssed the Ghost, seem to have almost 
ny effort of Garrick’s; but then Better- 
vbly as much too oratorical and conven- 
uble seemed to be beside Edmund Kean, 
iimself beside Garrick. The man, too, 
play Macbeth in a brown velvet court- 
have had a different ideal to our own 


88 of such @ convention. 
iter all, itis by a resume of Garrick an- 


»st extraordinary powers seemed to have 
stamtaneous quickness with which he 
.e any character, or pass from tears to 


. ok his wine at the side-scenes with the 
Cordelia, skip into the green-room, and 


ve. He played the dagger scene in 
38 to please Grimm, and the room, full of 
ics, burst into involuntary shouts of ap- 
next moment he was giving them a 

3 boy who has let a tray of tartlets fall in 
-nd is at first stupefied, then noisy in his 
We all know the story of the Garrick 

. epidemic that he caused by his crowded 
e proverb still extant, of “clever as 
peaks loudly, too, for his genius and his 
stonished Hogarth by assuming the face 
of whom no portrait existed. In Paris 
.tly frightened the driver of a flacre into 
1g in at one door in the dusk, getting out 
, and returning to get in each time with 
and walk. When he and Preville, the 
or, both competed which could feign 
: the better while riding, Garrick carried 
in the opinion of every one, by showing 

» was fairly drunk everywhere except his 


istic school, or he would have felt the 


.rmontelle for the picture of the comic 


cial change from wild joy to sadness, 
anguish and despair. Like his friend 
was a great student of street faces. One 


1 he himself had derived many of the 
tory. Black-browed Fox, and dexterous 
followed, and also claimed Garrick as 
tor. He was instantly excepted from the 
r, and remained in the gallery, pleased 
ant, to the infinite vexation of the hon- 
eman who had moved his expulsion, 
+, and such as these, prove how deep an 
tarrick’s genius made in the minds of 
test men in his era. 





g a fierce parliamentary debate in the 
1. angry member, catching sight of Gar- 
, Watchful face, moved that the gallery 
eared. Burke instantly sprang up like a y 
pleaded for the great master of eloquence, 
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{From The Californian.) 


A PEDAGOGICAL ROASTING. 


BY DOGBERRY. 


I AM now about to gratify a long contemplated 

plan of revenge for a cruel outrage prepetrated upon 

me about seven years ago by a male and female teach- 

er. They roasted me alive in their schoolhouse. 

At that time I had just assumed the pedagogical 

charge of a flock of fifty or sixty juveniles in a small 

mining town of one of the southern counties. Having 

had some previous experience in herding cattle, I was 

in @ measure prepared for the task. California chil- 

dren at that period, and in that locality, were very 

wild. I was also wild. For years previous I had 

been leading a nomadic, mining life; a life that put 

away and made strange to me such things as pertain 

to a civilized and domestic existence. 

It was hot work controlling the flock placed in my 

hands. School-teaching, with the thermometer at 

100 and upward, will bring all the irritability in a 

person’s nature to the surface. But that is nothing 

compared with being roasted alive in a schoolhouse 

by pedantic fiends. 

So much difficulty did I experience in the manage- 

ment of my school, that I determined to visit an edu- 
cational institution in a larger town a few miles dis- 
tant, in order to gather, if possible, a few ideas on 
school discipline. I walked to the place. I walked 
into the seminary of brick and brains, perched ona 
high, hot hill with a small graveyard on one side and 
an unoccupied dwelling-house on the other, whose 
shivered windows bore striking testimony to the ac- 
curacy with which the juveniles had taught them- 
selves to throw stones. I walked in just as the pe- 
dantical foundry had commenced operations for the 
afternoon. I explained my errand to the male roaster. 
He welcomed me heartily to his educational oven, 
and, instead ofallowing me to occupy a quiet corner 
as I wished, bore me up to the teachers’ platform and 
seated me in an arm-chair in full view of the whole 
school. 

At that time I was a victim of constitutional em- 
barrassment. I was just out of the woods. Ranged 
along at the front desks were some fifteen or twenty 
young ladies, who by this time are wives and mothers 
—or should be. I do not wish to say that they stared 
atme. But they certainly looked that way very hard. 
And their glances at each other were expressive of 
the idea ‘‘ What’s that?” Perhaps my appearance 
justified the inquiry. 

Behind the young ladies, sat the boys, large and 
small. Among them were facetious urchins, who, 
when the teacher’s back was turned, grinned at me 
and threw spit-balls at each other. 

Mr. A., the gentleman in charge of the roasting 
department, then proceeded to inflict further torture 
by informing the pupils in a very loud voice that I 
was “a teacher, a famous teacher, from a neighboring 
town,” who had visited them in order to see what 
proficiency they had made in their studies. 

When I heard Mr. A. make the remark about a 
“ famous teacher,” I knew his designson me. I saw 
spread out before me, for that afternoon, an eternity 
of misery. I was not a famous teacher. I came 
simply as an humble disciple, desiring to sit at his 
feet and learn wisdom. 1 wanted to sit, 


question. I did make a remark, internally. It was 
ofa profane character. AgainI triedexcuses. They 
were of no avail. I must say something. I arose. 
I felt as if I was raising the whole building with me. 
I said, “ Ladies and gentlemen—no, dear children. 
Grammar is an interesting study,” and then they all 
laughed, and the roaster turned his back and walked 
away, pretending to look out of a window, and when 








I came to reflect, as I did, for about ten ds, over 

the ridiculousness of the assertion I had made about 

grammar, I laughed, myself, and sat down. 

The grammar class went to their seats seemingly 

in a very joyous frame of mind, leaving me very red 

and uncomfortable. I thought of many things. I 

thought of what Tom Riper and a lot of my old mining 

partners would say and do if they saw me in my 

present situation. 

Then he called up a class in geography. There I 

thought myself at home. But that dreadful teacher 
had instructed that class in a miserable theory re- 

lative to the precession of the equinoxes, and cunning- 
ly managed to draw the recitation in that direction. 

You see, he was a professional school-teacher, and 
they have all these things at their tongue’s end. 

I had not the shadow of an idea regarding the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, and it was not long before 
these small boys and girls knew it. I perspired very 
freely. The roaster rejoiced internally. I could feel 
him. Figuratively, he again elevated me before that 
class as a dunce, who would presume to teach school. 
Of course he wanted me to make a few remarks to 
this class. By this time he had completely pschy- 
cologized me into complete control of his will. Again 
I arose like an automaton. “ My friends,” said I. 
Recollect I had never before spoken to any kind of an 
audience. ‘ My friends, you have great privileges. 
When I was a boy—” Then I forgot myself and 
thought, ‘“‘O would I were a boy again ”—or a rock, 
or a tree, or a stump, or an ox, or an idiot, anything 
to be out of this dreadful place. I ‘sat down, The 
roaster dismissed bis class without further remark. 
I intimated that I thought I had better go. But he 
wouldn’t hear of my departure. He wished me to 
witness his improved method of teaching infants the 
alphabet, and calling up a row of imps, he caused 
them to call aloud together letter after letter. Each 
infantile shout raised me a couple of inches from my 
chair. 

Finally the roaster wished me to visit the recitation 
room where the roasteress was conducting the recita- 
tion of the most advanced pupils in mathematics. 
There they had been getting ready a hot fire for me 
the whole afternoon. I wentin. I had now no par- 
ticle of my own identity left. This class had pro- 
gressed into compound proportion, or what in other 
days was termed “ the double rale of three.” 

Here I faced the same array of young ladies, who 
smiled, not so very sweetly, on me when I made my 
speech on grammar. As I sat down the roasteress 
observed that it was a very hot afternoon, and that 
the whole school were undergoing a roasting process. 
She pretended to be adverting to the weather. But 
I knew what she meant, She put a cursed arithmetic 
in my unwilling hands. It was open at those un- 
earthly and useless complications éf numbers in com- 
pound proportion. I had not performed those ex- 
amples for years. How could I now trace correctly 
the working ofsuch a mathematical exercise? Never- 
theless I faced the music. I looked mathematical 





unobserved, in a corner. But I was not all d to 
learn in my own way, inacorner. I was rushed up 
on that platform and represented as a brilliant pe- 
dantical light, when I scarcely knew the alphabet of 
the art of teaching. 

Why was this? Why was I so overpraised? I 
know, now, Mr. A. was a thorough schoolmaster. 
It was the business of his life. The world does not 
appreciate schoolmasters. They suffer from this lack 
of appreciation. I was a scapegoat from the wicked 
world that had strayed into that pedagogical pound. 
I had the presumption to try and be a schoolmaster. 
He had got me just where he wanted, and it was his 
intention to make one man aware that neither school- 
teachers nor their profession are to be regarded 
lightly. 

Mr. and Mrs. A., who had charge of this institution, 
were also on the county board of examination, for the 
purpose of determining whether unfortunates, unable 
any longer to beg, borrow or steal for a living, were 
fit to teach school. At such times they took a fiend- 
ish delight in setting arithmetical, geographical and 
grammatical traps for the unwary Man or woman 
who had fallen into their hands. They torture appli- 
cants with such questions as ‘Is is a verb?” “Is it 
proper to say spoonfulls, or spoonsfull?” ‘ What is 
aletter?” Then the poor wretch would writhe in 
endeavoring to give i diate expression to his ideas, 
and they would sit by and enjoy his misery. 

The roaster called up a class in grammar, some- 
what advanced. He handed mea book and requested 
that I should conduct the recitation. I endeavored 
to excuse myself. He insisted. I was obliged to re- 
fuse, point-blank. The truth was, I was somewhat 
rusty in grammar, and although conversant with its 
general principles I could not triumphantly conduct 
a recitation. In this skillfal manner did he to his 
pupils make me appear a dunce. I, “the famous 
teacher from a neighboring town!” And I, the 
while, sat in his arm-chair, and tried to appear digni- 
fied, while the facetious urchins grinned at each other 
and the young ladies indulged in a faint titter, which 
the roaster pretended not to hear. The wretch sus- 
pended the discipline of his school to enhance my 
misery. After he had marched the class through 
their grammatical evolutions, he requested me to 





isd I propounded two examples. Two fearful, 
youthful mathematical geniuses stepped to the board. 
They covered it with figures. I knew not whether 
they added,subtracted, multiplied or divided. Neither 
did I care. I threw all my energies into the expres- 
sion of my face. They finished and turned to me. 
I pronounced it correct. I knew not if they were or 
no. I complimented them on their proficiency and 
mathematical skill. The roasteress eyed me doubt- 
fully. So did the pupils. I suppose they imagined 
that I cropped out with asort of suspicious brightness 
in the science of numbers. 1 didn’t care what they 
imagined. I felt that the roasting was over. I was 
done; well done, and by the perspiratory streams 
pouring over me, I felt basted as well as roasted. 
They allowed me to depart—me, the “‘ famous teacher 
from an adjoining town.” The school was dismissed. 
1 went through the mockery of thanking these fiends 
for the kindness they hadshownme. WhenI crawled 
away down the hill, 1 could feel those. smart pupils 
standing in groups at the top gazing with a sort of a 
pitying contempt on the “famous school-teacher 
from a neighboring town,”’—a wiser, but a very wet 
and wilted man. 


VAMPIRE BATS. 


Among the products of the country around Para 
are vampire bats, which are so dangerous that the 
natives are obliged to guard carefu!ly against their 
intrusion into their dwellings. A letter says that a 
party of Americans recently had an unpleasant ex- 
perience with them. They were on an excursion up 
the Amazon, and at night one of them was bled so 
badly by a vampire as to awake, in a state of exhaus- 
tion with a face like acorpse. The foot of his hammock 
and the floor beneath it was saturated with blood, 
the flow of which was checked with great difficulty. 
It is this difficulty of stanching the blood which 
makes the vampire so dreaded—the quantity which 
the creature requires to satisfy its appetite being 
comparatively trifling. Some persons seem to be es- 
pecially liable to their attacks, while others can sleep 
in a room infested by them nightly with impunity. 








[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


RANA ARARA RAR ARAN 


WHAT IS A LODGEP 
The “Trowel” and the “ Freemason” are in a 
discussion as to what constitutes a Lodge. The Ma- 
sonic Review steps in and solves the problem. After 
giving the received definition thus: “A Lodge is 
acertain number of Masonic brethren duly assembled, 
with a charter or warrant authorizing them to per- 
form the necessary work of the Masonic institution,” 
the Review goes on to say: 
In this definition there is nothing said in relation 
to the especial character of the Lodge. It may bea 
Lodge of Master Masons, of Fellow Crafts or of En- 
tered Apprentices. Work may be performed in a 
Lodge of either of these grades. A single inquiry, 
shaped to suit the grade, is sufficient to determine 
the question. How many and who compose the 
Lodge? Theinquiry is applicable to the Lodge in 
each of the three degrees. The Lodge of each of the 
degrees is opened, tiled and declared to be ready for 
the despatch of business, and the business of each de- 
gree is despatched accordingly in each degree, and 
when the business is despatched the Lodge is called 
off or closed. 
Another form or other forms of inquiry are signi- 
ficant in this relation. Where does the candidate 
become an Entered Apprentice? Where does the 
Entered Apprentice become a Fellow Craft? Where 
does the Fellow Craft become a Master Mason? The 
applicant for Masonic privileges is ‘‘ Entered,” 
* Passed” and “ Raised?” How and where? In 
the Lodges respectively iated with the degrees. 
It might as well be said that the applicant must be 
admitted to the Royal Arch before he is admitted in- 
to a Lodge as that he must be a Master Mason. The 
Royal Arch is but a part of the sublime degree. 

Connected with this subject is that which orders 
the proper designation of the applicant in his passage 
through the degrees. He is supposed not to be en- 
titled to the appellation of “‘ brother,” until he is 
raised to the sublime degree. What is he after his 
entrance? He is a brother Entered Apprentice. 
What is he after he has been passed? He is a 
brother Fellow Craft. What is he after he has been 
raised? Heis a brother Master Mason. Inside of 
any of the gates, that of the entering, that of the 
passing, that of the raising, the candidate is a 
brother, and has the right to meet, and does meet in 
the Lodge of his degrees. 

Our brethren of the controversy forget that work 
is performed in the Lodge of the E. A., and that of 
the F.C. Time was, and not very far in the past, 
when all the work of the Lodge, except the passing 
and the raising, was performed in the E. A. Lodge. 
All the Lodge records, except such as related to the 
passing and raising, were those of the degree of the 
E. A. 

Oar belligerent contemporaries sesm to agree that 
none but Master Masons can procure a charter. 
This is true. And it is further true that none but 
Master Masons can work the Lodge. But Master 
Masons may and do work the Lodge in any of the 
degrees. No candidate can be properly entered in 
a Fellow Crafts Lodge. And no Lodge is properly at 
work unless the degree in which it is at labor is an- 
nounced. 

Another important feature relating to the contro- 
versy appears to be overlooked by our brethren of the 
“Trowel” and “‘ Freemason.” No Masonic work 
can be performed outside of the Lodge. All Masonic 
labor must be performed in a regularly constituted 
Lodge, with its charter, furniture, etc. The charter 
ot every Lodge has its reference to each of the three 
degrees. The Master Masons receiving it are author- 
ized to work in any and all of the three degrees. 
Nor are they authorized to work in any manner 
whatever outside of the three degrees. Any body of 
Masons meeting in convention, or in any way, can do 
so legitimately only by the warrant of the Grand 
Master, and such warrant of the Grand Master is the 
charter or dispensation of the body for the time be- 
ing. Without such warrant no body of Masons can 
assemble, and when assembled they must designate 
a W. M. to open a Lodge and preside over its labors. 
Masons meet upon the plumb, work upon the level, 
and part upon the square. This can be done only in 
the regular way by opening, working in, and closing 
the Lodge. 

Let the brethren of the belligerency ask and an- 
swer the question, what constitutes a Masonic Lodge? 
The question admits of but a single answer. A Ma- 
sonic Lodge consists of a properly chartered or war- 
ranted body of Masonic brethren assembled and au- 
thorized for labor in any and all of the three degrees 
as ordered by the Landmarks. If brethren start ina 
controversy from the point involved in the question, 
wander as they may, they must return to the defini- 
tion we have given, which is simple, clear, compre- 
{ hensive and readily apprehended by every intelligent 
brother of any of the degrees. Add to this plain 
definition the fact that the Lodge represents the 








They only make their attacks in darkness, and alight 





make them a few remarks relative to the study in 














kept burning in a sleeping room is an effectual | 
safeguard. i 


Great Temple of our Ancient Grand Master Solomon, 
and we find what? That it contained three distinct 





the middle of the Holy of. Holies, respectively stand- 
ing for the brother E. A., the brother F. C., and the 
brother M. M. All one temple, and the same govern- 
ing power, yet distin¢t—three parts to make a beau- 
tiful whole—and we might go further and ask who 
built the temple, was it only M. M’s. only F. O's. only 
E. A’s.—but enougb has been said. 





Josiah Brigham, an aged citizen of Quincy, Mass., 
died on the 24th of July. At the close of a funeral 
discourse by J. D. Styles, as we learn from the Ban- 
ner of Light, a poem was improvised under the influ- 
ence of spiritual agencies, a portion of which reveals 
Mr. Brigham’s Masonic relations, as follows: 


“Through death's Royal Arch my spirit 
Passed, an endiess life to live, 
Richest blessings to inherit, 
Such as only Heaven can give. 


“ Angels, with sweet diapason, 
Greeted me to mansions bright, 
Where presides the Master Mason, 
Author of all life and light. 


“I my first degree have taken 
In the beauteous summer-land, 
Hands of brothers ! have shaken, 
Members of our mystic band. 


“ Brother Masons, in your meetings 

You my earth-form may not see, 

You may not extend the greetings 
Of the Brotherhood to me; 


“ Still, there is no life-link broken, 
eu Death has not dissolved life's ties; 
You may yet receive some token 
From me you will recognize. 


“I would have you live most holy, 
Doing right for sake of right, 
Ever meek and ever lowly, 
Ever first to spread the light."’ 





OPENING OF THE TEMPLE.—Thousands of peo- 
ple have visited the Temple since it was opened, pay- 
ing their quarters quite cheerfully. Can’t some of 
the money be appropriated to purchasing a thin coat 
for the Grand Secretary, so that he wont sit in his 
shirt sleeves while ladies are admiring his apart- 
ments? Even with a coat on he is not handsome, 
and being coatless does not add to his personal ap- 
pearance. ‘ 





MASONRY IN AUSTRIA.—Masonic Lodges. have 
been closed in Austria since 1794. The attempt 
to procure the reopening of them in 1849 failed. 
The Vienna Masons are endeavoring to obtain an 
authorization to reconstitute the former Lodge of 
that city, and we hope with much prospect of 
success. 





“MASONIC RECOGNITION. 

During the war between England and America in 
1812, Brother Porter, of Easton, Maine, had taken 
passage on a sailing packet for Boston. The follow- 
ing day the packet was captured by his majesty’s 
ship “‘ Le Hoge,” carrying seventy-four guns. The 
passengers and crew of the packet were ordered on 
board of the ship. During the transfer of the bag- 
gage, and through the carelessness of the crew, 
Brother Porter’s trunk was thrown upon the deck 
with such force as to cause it toopen. His diploma, 
lying in the upper part was thus observed by the 
lieutenant, who had the trunk placed by the cabin 
door. Upon the order being given for the prisoners 
to claim their baggage, Brother Porter pointed to 
his si the cabin door. Whereupon the lieutenant 
said to him, ‘‘ You will take a room with me,” and 
to which they soon retired, where they were joined 
by the commodore, who was also a Mason. On the 
following day they captured a schooner loaded with 
wood. When the captain came on board of the ship, 
and after a few preliminary questi the 
dure said, ‘‘ I have an American gentleman on board 
who is exceedingly anxious to be landed at Portland; 
on condition of your landing him there as soon as the 
wind willcarry you I release you and your versel.” 
The offer was accepted with grateful acknowledg- 
ment, and Brother Porter was soon landed at Port- 
land, and on the day following his landing he arriv- 
ed in Boston. 

In the Massachusetts Political Register for 1814, 
Pp. 185, is recorded the fact that one day in April, 1814 
—during the three years’ war between England and 
America—six boats with about 200 men from a Brit- 
ish frigate and a biig, lying off Saybrook, Connecti- 
cut, entered the port of Pettipagne, and burnt and 
destroyed twenty valuable vessels. One man who 
had a vessel on the stocks, saved her by making it 
known to the commander of the British force that he 
was a Freemason. 








A HINT ON QUOTING LATIN. 

Cae of the most clear-headed writers we know any- 
where, distinguisbed for his sterling common sense, 
and his pithy, Saxon style, sends us the following, 
which we commend to all whom it may concern: 
“ Did it ever occur to writers for the public press that 
the mass of readers know nothing of Latin, or of 
French, or any other language than their own mother 
tongue? I heard a very intelligent farmer say, the 
other day, as he threw down the paper he was read- 
ing, ‘There, any man who writes for the common 
people to read, and mixes an unknown tongue with 
the English, without translation or apology, is an im- 
postor. He deliberately insults every common read- 





| and separate parts—to wit: the outer or first court, 


er, and such imposition I never meet without indig- 
nation; and 1 despise the pedant who does it.’ ” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN OLD MAN’S MEMORY. 


enn 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
eee 


My little lay must needs be weak, 
Because the voice is faint that sings; 
I totter feebly o'er a bleak 
Wide waste of years, and present things 
Are somewhat languid to my sense: 
The past alone has recompense. 


You cannot blame me, if I look 
With wistful eyes on days that were. 
I've turned the pages of life's book, 
And those unread can never stir 
My heart with such a joyous thrill 
. As came to me in youth's wild will. 


1'm old and childish—so they say— 
And have outlived my better years. 
It must be true; or else to-day 
I should not weep these foolish tears 
About a little lock of hair, 
A golden tress, almost as fair 


As when a maiden's head was bent 
Coquettishly ; and fond blue cyes 
And parted lips were sweetly blent 
In witching smiles of love's own guise, 
And a soft voice in mischief said, 
“If you will have it, here ’s my he: 


Ah me !—for fifty years and more 
Have parted us. If you will pass 
Beyond the highway from my door, 
You ‘ll find a grave grown thick with grass. 
A mossy headstone marks the place, 
And on it you can faintly trace 


“My Minnie.’ Is it weak in me 
To weep the blasted hopes of life? 
I've tried my best, but could not.be 
A gladiator in its strife. 
Even now you see I cannot hide 
My grief—‘tis strong as when she died. 


“A foolish, weak old man."’ Well, yes,— 
The babbling, busy world must know. 
But it would never think to guess 
The passion and the pain that flow 
Back to this weary, deadened brain, 
_ To see that little tress again! 





: (Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MESSAGE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“PLEASE, Miss Bairde, don’t mind my music les- 
son for a tew minutes; just come into the front par- 
lor and see how splendidly Aunt Gertie and Miss 
Morton look on their horses!—and ma, too, if she 
isn’t a young lady!” 

Miss Marilla Bairde, music-teacher, in plain black 
alpacca dress and white linen collar, had no choice 
in the matter, and very little curiosity, and so she 
followed her pupil mechanically through the wide 
hall to the enchanted realm of medallion carpets, gilt 
walls, and costly furniture. If she were a princess, 
she thought, her parlor should not be so crowded and 
bedecked. Why, there was hardly breathing room 
there in the mass of upholstery!—She pushed aside 
the folds of damask and lace a little impatiently, and 
let the clear September sunlight shine in upon all 
that splendor, at the same time turning a critical eye 
upon the party in the street below. 

“Green, black and blue,” she observed, while her 
lip took a curl the least bit cynical. “Why will 
ladies insist on wearing colors—” ‘ 

So far she got in her unspoken criticism, when a 
smothered cough from the “dim distance” inter- 
rupted her. Dropping the filmy white curtain, ina 
startled way, she turned to see Charles Steiner rising 
indolently from a big chair at the further end of the 
room. 

“Good morning, Miss Bairde!” approaching her as 
she spoke. “ I have been watching you—the sunlight 
brought you out finely—and I observe that in some 
way your taste is shocked by the party below. Is it 
the green or the blue habit, or both; or the hats? 
Your face said something of the kind.” 

“Did it?” as unconcernedly as possible, although 
her heart took a sudden leap at the first sound of his 
voice. 

Tt was a way this man had of surprising her—mak- 
ing his appearance from some unthought-of nook or 
out-of-the-way corner, when she was least expecting 
him—and, yet, never succeeding in breaking the calm 
of her quiet, icy dignity. She was annoyed now, and 
stood for a moment, ostensibly awaiting the pleasure 
of her little pupil, but in reality trying to summon to 
her aid some cutting, sarcastic speech that would so 
i the gentl that he would never attempt 
to address her again. If he did not divine her pur- 
pose, he seemed to do so, for nonchalantly drawing 
out his purse he tossed it into little Belle’s lap. 

** Now for the bonbons, pet.” 

“ Not all this, Uncle Charlie.” 

“ All you want—satisfy your soul on sweetmeats, 
but call me Uncle Charles, if your please.” And then 
turning to the teacher, whose face was darkening 
into a frown, “I have a fancy which may and may 
not be realized in this world—my mother called me 
Charlie in my boyhood—when that pet name, so 
sanctified, comes to me again, a wife’s lips must 
speak it.” 

He said this in a low, rapid tone, his eyes fixed on 
Miss Bairde’s face. She answered him with a slight 
bow: 





“‘T am sorry you have interrupted Miss Belle’s les- 
son, sir—I have only an hour to spare her this 
morning.” 

This was her answer, then, to his pretty speech, 
which, in good truth, had come quite from his heart. 
Was the woman made of ice, or marble, or worse 
than either; was she wooden—one of the kind who 
could not appreciate or understand sentiment,in any 
form? He could not get a glimpse at her eyes they 
were so shaded by the heavily-fringed lids, but he 
was sure that her cheek did not deepen in color while 
he spoke. 

“It matters little, lesson or no lesson; in the mean- 
time, until she returns, you can play to me.” 

He was pattering after her adown the long hall 
while he spoke. The music-room was at the foot of 
the hall, leading from the back parlor, a quaint little 
nook evidently fitted up for use, not show. 

“Ido not play well,” she said, as he opened the 
piano. “ I cannot amuse you, even.” 

“TI know you do not,” coolly. 

“ How do you know it, pray?” her cheeks flushing 
for the first time. 

Because I have listened to you times without 
number. Your style lacks spirit; you are a mere 
mechanical player. I am a judge; nevertheless, 
sometimes your music may find a heart.” 

“You are honest, at least, sir; and, by your hon- 
esty, I am saved from making any exertion to please 
you.” 

You will not play?” 

T will not play.” 

**T did not say that you did not teach well.” 

“ Because I do.” 

“Yes, you are patient, painstaking and conscien- 
tious—but why did you ever take = music-teaching 
as a vocation?” 

The truth was upon her lips, and she gave it tartly: 

“Tt was the only alternative.” 

She was moved to say more, just then, to tell him 
the little story of her learning music, and at the same 
time learning to love. It was when her heart was 
first put to school—grovelling down among its plain 
ab c's—Pshaw! should she make a dunce of herself. 
It was as plain as the roses upon the carpet at her 
feet, that this elegant man of leisure and wealth was 
amusing himself at her expense! She turned away 
with a gesture of impatience. 

You did not finish the story,” he said, smiling. 

“ What story?” opening her eyes widely upon his 
face. 

He saw her eyés then at their best—wide, deep and 
clear. His ennuied, tired, world-wearied heart took 
courage from them, and gave an answering thrill to 
their glance. He laughed to himself, acknowledging 
this—why, his heart had been dead for years. 

Belle came in just then, loaded down with parcels. 

*You’ve emptied my purse,” Mr. Steiner said. 
“Now run up to the nursery and eat your bonbons. 
I don’t want to see you for half an hour yet.” 

* But I do,” spoke up Miss Bairde, 

“Ma says I must always mind Uncle Charles—be- 
sides, I haven’t half got my lesson.” 

“Tn that case, since Mrs. Laws is absent, I shall 
have to excuse myself.” 

“TI am vested with authority—I shall not excuse 
you.” 

She reached out her hand for her shawl, but did 
not answer him. 

“Your hour is not up. You came at 11 o’clock, 
precisely. It is fifteen minutes to twelve now.” 

Charles Steiner was a selfish man—no more nor 
less so, perhaps, than are all men. It was pleasant 
to look into the clear, cool face before him—to listen 
to the evenly-modulated voice. Beyond he had little 
thought. The better part of his nature was starving 
for pure, healthy food; sometbing which his every- 
day life failed to give it. Miss Bairde rested him. 
From the first he had liked her self-poise, the perfect 
dignity with which she met his approaches. She was 
not of that light, trifling class of girls, whose ear 
could be gained by a pleasant compliment from a 
man in his station of life. She met him as an equal, 
regardless of his paltry surroundings of luxury and 
wealth. He was an adept at reading faces, but hers 
puzzled him not a little. It was getting clearer to 
him now, and, as she stood tying the strings of her 
hat, he thought her, for the first time, very beautiful. 

“Stay a moment, Miss Bairde—believe that I am 
not altogether wordy; it seems to me that God gives 
each of his children talents, love, whatsoever you 
will, for some particular art or vocation—it is a pity 
that you have so missed yours!” 

He had touched a tender spot—the tenderest that 
her heart held. Her face changed rapidly. 

“God knows best; whatever he permits must be 
right for us. He puts stumbling-blocks in our way, 
sometimes, that we may not try to walk too soon, 
before our best strength is gained. We all have our 
dreams; if they prove more it is because we cling to 
them through everything. How can we give up 
what is a part of ourselves?” 

“ What would you have been?” 

“0,1 had an artist’s hope—a beautifully-colored 
bubble forever floating in the air above me. It has 
not bursted yet. Failure will only destroy it,” she 
added, more to herself than him. 

“ And I had a dream of doing God’s good work in 
the world; not as bishop or priest, but as a brave, 
true man, who fears God and loves his fellow-crea- 
tures. How I have failed! Every step has been 
clogged, every undertaking thwarted, until at last, I 
have folded my hands in luxurious ease, and drifted, 
a poor limp weed, with the current.” 

His eyes were downcast, now, and Miss Bairde 





searched his face as she had never done before. He 





was very handsome, and now, as he stood with low- 
bent head, there was a charm about him that mere 
physical beauty could not give. 

* You may go, now,” he said, smiling, and reach- 
ing out his hand to her. “ Indeed, Miss Bairde, I am 
fearful you have staid too long. But I am not afraid, 
if you are not.” 

He walked to the door, bade her good-morning, 
and then went back to the parlor, humming to 
himself: 


“If Maud were all that she seemed, 
And her smile had all that I dreamed, 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet.’ 


Miss Bairde had dreamed two hours, perhaps, over 
her drawings, her cheeks flushed and eyes sparkling, 
when a note come to her from Mrs. Laws. It wasa 
dainty little affair, perfumed and tinted; a few deli- 
cately-traced words upon a rose-leaf of paper, but as 
formidable and severe in meaning, as though stamped 
upon parchment. 


‘**Enclosed Miss Baird will find the anfdunt due 
her. Her services will not be needed longer by Mrs. 
Laws.” 


“She has left the e off from my name,” she said, 
twirling the pretty trifle around her finger. “ But 
the bank-note is fresh and crispy, so I’ll forgive her! 
—Well, well, my lady, I committed a sin—not against 
you or yours, but myself. It burns like a coal 
against my heart this moment.” 

Before twenty-four hours Miss Bairde received a 
dozen notes containing the “ amount due,” and the 
information that she would not be needed longer 
at the homes of the respective writers. They belong- 
ed to Mrs. Laws’s set, and she led them one and all. 
I cannot say that this did not trouble her; she would 
have been destitute of feeling otherwise, but out- 
wardly, she was the same as ever. She had been 
poor all her life; had always known what it was to 


‘depend upon herself, so that she had no fear of starv- 


ing now. Besides, her artist’s dream consoled her, 
and with that a pleasure that bordered upon exquis- 
ite pain—a thought of Charles Steiner. 

A week passed away and he remembered her, 
daily, by sending a bouquet to her room. He did not 
ask to see her at once—not for many, many weeks, 
when Marilla was buried, life and soul in her art. 
Then he came, one evening, with a selection of rare 
colors which he begged her to accept. 

“TI knew that you were at work, and that these 
would not come amiss. You will not refuse them?” 
seeing that she hesitated; ‘* for unconsciously and 
innocently I did you a great wrong.” 

“I don’t know about that. Perhaps I was through 
with teaching, and my hands were loosened because 
there was other work to fillthem. At any rate lam 
contented.” 

** And happy?” 

She smiled him an answer. “It is such a poor, 
abused word,” she said, after a moment, “ that so far 
as my lips are concerned it shall find rest.’’ 

1 have not time to tell you how that evening was 
passed, and very, very many that followed. It was 
the “old, old story told over again,” and, after all, 
is it not always told in pretty much the same 
language? < 

They were neither of them very young, and, yet, 
love came to them with all the rare and exquisite 
coloring which it brings to earliest youth. Aside 
from this they had the consciousness that each was 
perfectly fitted to the other’s needs. And, yet, in 
the face of this, Charles Steiner found himself stun- 
ned and sickened by a firm peremptory refusal. 

“It is so strange—I thought you loved me,” he 
said, passing his hand across his furehead, as if re- 
covering from the effects of a fierce blow. She did 
not answer him, bat her face turned ashy white, and 
she clung to the door, by which she was standing for 
support. 

“In you it cannot be a whim—you are so unlike, 
80 far above all other women!—I must have been 
wrong.” 

Still she had no words to speak. ‘ Must I go so?” 
he asked, looking into her immovable face. 

“ Yes, go 1” 

That was enough. It was her love, full and free, 
that he wanted; nothing short of that could satisfy 
him. His heart might be broken, bat it could not be 
starved to death on crumbs of affection. 

“Tf,” he said, as he turned from her, “sometime 


‘in the future you find that you need me, that you 


have learned the lesson which you have taught me 
80 perfectly, will you let me know?” 

* Yes, yes; only do not come again.” 

He went into the street with the words ringing 
cruelly in his ears, and she dragged herself up to her 
little studio to fall upon her knees shaken with sobs. 

“O, my God, what has my wicked pride led me 
to!” 

On an easel by the window the pictured face of a 
child rested. It had been her study and work for 
weeks. She put it aside, now—the inspiration was 
gone. It was like adead facetoher. There might 
be a resurrection for it some day, but not now, not 
now! There was but one face in all the world to 
her, just then—and that the face of the man who had 
left her a few moments ago—so grand, so noble in his 
great grief. If she could but picture it as it was! 
The thought put new life into her veins. With 
brightening eyes, and rapidly changing color, she 
went to her labor of love. The night deepened, the 
stars watched her and sank to rest; through the si- 
lence a neighboring clock gave out its messages to 
the great sleeping city, and by-and-by, the morning 


reddened in the east and spread her palms of rosy 
light over the waking world, and still the girl worked 
on! © 





“OQ Mrs. Laws, Gertie, look here; isn’t this 
grand?” 

There was a rustling of heavy silks, a pretty flutter 
of scented handkerchiefs and fans, as the gay, fash- 
fonable group neared the picture over which Miss 
Morton was going into ecstasies. 

“Grand, kingly—why, what is it—whose is it— 
turn to the catalogue, please.” 

“No one quite knows whose it is, or what it is,” a 
gentleman acquaintance made answer. “ It came in 
quite late this afternoon, from an unknown artist, 
and has attracted considerable attention already.” 

“It’s a portrait of Uncle Charles!” little Belle 
spoke up, clapping her hands in great glee. 

Charles Steiner was looking at a group of faces on 
the opposite side of the gallery, but the child’s words 
caught his ear. He took her hand as she ran forward 
to meet him. 

** It’s your picture, Uncle Charles, only it’s a great 
deal better looking. Even Miss Morton says that.” 

As Charles Steiner looked on the idealized face be- 
fore him, a great change swept over his features; his 
eyes filled with tender light, the expression about his 
mouth softened into an almost womanly smile, while 
a coloring rich, warm, yet exquisitely delicate crept 
to his cheeks. 

“ Now he is just like it! O, Uncle Charles, what is 
the matter? Are you going to die!” 

Mrs. Laws was puzzled. Here was something 
which she could not understand, yet which made her 
very uncomfortable. She was about to ask him if he 
had been sitting for his portrait, when he turned 
abruptly to her, asking her to excuse him for a few 
minutes. He had an engagement. 

He found Marilla Bairde sitting alone in her little 
studio. 

“You sent for me?” he asked, reaching out his 
hands to her. 

She looked up into his face a little timidly, and 
then sprang with a glad cry into his arms. 

“Yes; 1 could not live without you!” was the an- 
swer, met by kisses upon lips and cheek. 


IN A P. P. 


The scene of the following occurrence is laid in 
Louisville, and it is probably as true now as ever it 
was: Two young ladies were visiting another young 
lady, their cousin. The three were fond of jokes, 
and continually played them off on each other. On 
the night in question, two of them attended a party, 
from which they returned at half-past twelve o’clock. 
The third one remained at home, and to avoid dis- 
turbing her—for the three slept in the same bed— 
and others in the house, they entered through the 
window. Here a difficulty occurred, caused by the 
fact, that after they left home, a young Methodist 
minister arrived, on a visit. He was given the room 
occupied by the young ladies, and the one who had 
remained at home sat up to inform the others that 
different apartments had been assigned to them. 
She waited in the parlor for that purpose, but un- 
luckily fell asleep; and as the two young ladies did 
not come in by the door, but stepped into their own 
room by the window, she slept on. When the two 
others entered, they saw Fanny’s figure, as they sup- 
posed, in bed, but were puzzled also to see by the 
bedside a pair of boots. The truth flashed upon 
them both at once. They sawitall. Fanny had set 
the boots in the room to give them a good scare. 
They put their heads together and determined to turn 
the tables on her. Silently they disrobed, and as 
stealthily as cats they took their positions on each 
side of the bed. At a given signal they both jumped 
into bed, one on each side of the unconscious parson, 
laughing and screaming, “‘O, what a man! O, what 
a man!” they gave the poor bewildered minister such 
@ promiscuous hugging and tousling as few persons 
are able to brag of in the course of a life-time. The 
noise of this proceeding awoke the old lady, who was 
sleeping in an adjoining room. She comprehended 
the situation in a moment, and rushing to the room, 
she opened the door and exclaimed : 

“My Lord, gals, it is @ man; it is a man sure 
enough!” 

There was one prolonged, consolidated scream; & 
flash of muslin through the door, and was all over. 
The best of the joke is that the minister took the 
whole thing in earnest. He would listen to no apolo- 
gies the old lady could make for the girls. He would 
hear no excuse, but he solemnly folded his clerical 
robes around him and silently stole away. 





PIGS. 


Ireland is not the only place where pigs are held in 
high estimation, it seems. At Luz, a watering-place 
in one of the valleys of the Haut Pyrenees, they oc- 
cupy the principal position in the streets and in the 
doorways of buildings, and the inhabitants seem with 
one consent to give way to them. In driving into 
the town one must turn out of the way for fear of 
disturbing a group that are fast asleep in the middle 
of the read and when you alight at a hotel you will 
probably find a crowd of loungers superintending the 

of g them in the stream that flows 
through the street, water being poured over them 
with a large iron ladle as they repose in the sun, 
submitting placidly to the operation of basting before 
their time. At Granada, in Spain, every one keeps 
& pig in the autumn, to fatten for Christmas, and it 
is considered unlucky not to possess one. 
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~The World in Miniature. 


A SHOCKING CALAMITY. 
The revel was just at its height 
As I whirled through the holly-decked hall, 
In a maze of ecstatic delight, 
With Paulina, the star of the ball. 


Her step was as light as the air, 
A halo shone round and above her; 
And nought with my joy could compare, 
For I was her one favored lover. 


But, ah! too short-lived was my bliss— 
She suddenly uttered a cry; 

I whispered, * Love, what is amiss ?"* 
She heaved a deep-quivering sigh, 


And murmured a plaintive reply, 
Tn tones soft, rich, mellow and fluty, 
With downcast and tear-bedimmed eye, 
Which wondrously heightened her beauty, 


‘0, take me, pray take me away ! 
The music my anguish seems mocking— 
My crinoline hoop 's given way, 
And tore a big hole in my stocking!" 


It seems that Dr. Cummings made a trifling error 
in his calculations concerning the total destruction 
to take place in 1867. In reviewing this work, he 
found that he had overlooked figures which add 
something like a quintillion of years to the Tace 
which this mundane sphere has to run. 

A Tennessean complains of the number of dogs 
kept by the negroes, and instances a case of three 
families living on one farm, and the possessors of 
fifteen dogs. He hopes Congress wil) pass a “dog 
law,” as the encouragement of the growth of wool 
and mutton is very important in the South, 

The ragged children, who practise, in the streets 
of Paris, upon the charity of the passers-by, under 
pretence of playing the harp, violin, or guitar, are 
said to belong to a regular joint-stock company, 
which possesses eighty thousand francs. 

The following is the “‘ nub” of a yarn which is told 
about a big whiskey-guzzling fellow, whocame home 
one night drunk and sat down by the fire to warm 
his feet, which were regular ‘‘ worm-killers.” Says 
the legend :—After dozing some time he awoke chilly; 
the embers were entirely hid from view, and seeing 
his feet, mistook them for his little boy, when, with 
a majestic side wave of the band, he said, “Stand 
aside, my little son, and let your poor father warm 
himself.” 

A huge laundry is established in the suburbs of 
Paris, at which is washed the soiled clothing of the 
guests at the principal hotels, at the rate of forty 
thousand pieces a day. 

An eccentric senior student of Oberlin, Ohio, Col- 
lege, believing that the best full dress is to go wholly 
naked, divests himself of the encumbrance of cloth- 
ing at every opportunity. One day, lately, he took a 
naked country ramble, and at last accounts his clase- 
mates were scouring the country in search of him, 


During the year 1865, a lady wrote from England 
to the secretary of war a letter as follows:—* Mr, 
Secretary of War, Washington, U. 8.,—Will you 
please have your clerk send me a list of the names of 
all the men who have been killed or wounded in the 
war in your country, so that I can see if my son, 
John Smith, is among them?” 

A manly little fellow of five years fell and cut his 
upper lip so badly that a surgeon had to be sum- 
moned to sew the wound. He sat in his mother’s 
lap during the painful operation, palé, but very quiet, 
resolutely keeping back his tears and mdans. In her 
distress, the young mother could not refrain from 
saying, “O doctor, I fear it will leave a disfiguring 
scar!’ Charley looked up into her tearful face, and 
said, in a comforting tone, “‘ Never mind, mama, my 
moustache will cover it.” 

Aman in Chicago, who obtained a wife from the 
“Love Bureau” there, died from poison she admin- 
istered to secure bis effects. 

The following is a statement of the ordinary fire 
department expenses of different cities, per annum: 
New York, $869,934; Chicago, $245,500; Boston, 
$162,098; Cincinnati, $141,000; Baltimore, $73,000; 
Buffalo, $46,470. 

A Buffalo widow took laudanum, lately, because 
she couldn’t find employment ora husband. She 
recovered. 

Mr. Jones went to sleep on a window-sill in Cleve- 
land, fell to the ground, and leaves an interesting 
widow. 

The Menken will have to wear her clothes, if she 
goes to Berlin. The police are inexorable, and bar 
the way to the naked drama. The public, mean 
while, is panting for the “ wild American girl.” 


“Toby, what did the Israelites do when they 
crossed the Hed Sea?”—“ I dunno, bat I gueth they 
dried themselves.” 

A German, fifty-two years of age, living in Lan- 
caster, Pa., recently followed to the grave his thirty- 
third child, and now bas four left. 

The oldest church organ on the continert is that 
now used in St. John’s Church at Portsmouth, and 
which was built at York, England, in the time of 
Cromwell. It was used in the Brattle Square Church 
at Boston, and afterwards at New! uryport, antil 
about thirty years since. It is still in perfect condi- 
tion, save the wear of the bellows and keys, and 
likely to last for several generations to come. 
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the east and spread her palms of TO8y 
© waking world, and still the girl worked 


— 


Laws, Gertie, look here; isn’t this 


| ‘. * rustling of heavy silks, a pretty flutter 
ndkerchiefs and fans, as the gay, fash- 

ip neared the picture over which Miss 

oing into ecstasies. 

«, singly—why, what is it—whose is it— 

to. o cntalogue, please,” 
\ite knows whose it is, or what it is,” a 

v+ (quaintance made answer. “ It came in 

is afternoon, from an unknown artist, 
iss s a \.aeted considerable attention already.” 
ctrait of Uncle Charles!” little Belle 

: ping her hands in great glee. 

“was sciner was looking at a group of faces on 
ris «+ side of the gallery, but the child’s words 

’. He took her hand as she ran forward 


" \ietare, Uncle Charles, only it’s a great 

'  oking. Even Miss Morton says that.” 

> 3teiner looked on the idealized face be- 

“uy ¥ eat Change swept over his features; his 

tender light, the expression about his 

ovrtot ed into an almost womanly smile, while 

1, Warm, yet exquisitely delicate crept 

jest teow 

just like it! O, Uncle Charles, what is 

s toa? Are you going to die!’ 

i tasvc Was puzzled, Here was something 

‘\d not understand, yet which made her 

table. She was about to ask him if he 

ng for his portrait, when he turned 

at “, asking her to excuse him for a few 
saices sco had an engagement. 

rilla Bairde sitting alone in her little 


tou u-r* for me?” he asked, reaching out his 


up into his face a little timidly, and 
th a glad cry into his arms. 
» +s. 4 old not live without you!” was the an- 
bWe sses upon lips and cheek. 





bans IN AP. P. 


the following occurrence is laid in 
itis probably as true now as ever it 

g ladies were visiting another young 

» usin, The three were fond of jokes, 
itv played them off on each other. On 
perry s estion, two of them attended a party, 
, returned at half-past twelve o’clock. 
remained at home, and to avoid dis- 
wt vv the three slept in the same bed— 
rut overt in the house, they entered through the 

) window a difficulty occurred, caused by the 
' they left home, a young Methoiis: 
, on & visit. He was given the room 
i» young ladies, and the one who had 


toccun ce by 


'= window, she slept on. When the two 
hey saw Fanny’s figure, as they sup- 
' 's | bat were puzzled also to see by the 
 ~ Of boots. The truth flashed upon 
"ce. They saw it all, Fanny had set 
® room to give them a good scare. 
"ut stv» eads together and determined to turn 
’ ‘er. Silently they disrobed, and as 
’ 3 they took their positions on each 
At a given signal they both jumped 
‘” each side of the unconscious parson, 
eaming, “O, what aman! O, what 
‘)' thee ~.ve the poor bewildered minister such 
ve ’ ngging and tousling as few persons 
rey e ‘ of in the course of a life-time. The 
ceeding awoke the old lady, who was 
‘ijoining room, She comprehended 
‘moment, and rushing to the room, 
 loor and exclaimed: 
‘us, it is @ man; it is a man sure 


+ prolonged, consolidated scream; a 
through the door, and was all over. 
joke is that the minister took the 
arnest. He would listen to no apolo- 
could make for the girls. He would 
er but he solemnly folded his clerical 
\ and silently stole away. 





PIGS. 


‘he only place where pigs are held in 
' itseems. At Luz, a watering-place 
leys of the Haut Pyrenees, they oc- 
' U position in the streets and in the 
lings, and the inhabitants seem with 
give way to them. In driving into 
‘ust turn out of the way for fear of 
’p that are fast asleep in the middle 
when you alight at a hotel you will 
owd of loungers superintending the 
‘ing them in the stream that flows 
‘t, water being poured over them 
ladle as they repose in the sun, 
y to the operation of basting before 
iranada, in Spain, every one keeps 
un, to fatten for Christmas, and it 
‘cky not to possess one. 


“6 ‘trema ned ar bom@ sat up to inform the others that 
Le wees Iiorent so rments had been assigned to them. 
dion shes mt he parlor for that purpose, but un- 
, eda hil7 tet 98) cop3 amd as the two young ladies did 
. ros caret “we the door, but stepped into their own 











































































THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 











Che orld in Miniature. 


A SHOCKING CALAMITY. 
The revel was just at its height 
As I whirled through the holly-decked hall, 
In a maze of ecstatic delight, 
With Paulina, the star of the ball. 


Her step was as light as the air, 
A halo shone round and above her; 
And nought with my joy could compare, 
For I was her one favored lover. 


But, ah! too short-lived was my bliss— 
She suddenly uttered a cry; 

I whispered, * Love, what is amiss ?’* 
She heaved a deep-quivering sigh, 


And murmured a plaintive reply, 
In tones soft, rich, mellow and fluty, 
With downcast and tear-bedimmed eye, 
Which d ly heightened her beauty, 





** O, take me, pray take me away! 
The music my anguish seems mocking— 
My crinoline hoop’s given way, 
And tore a big hole in my stocking!"’ 


It seems that Dr. Cummings made a trifling error 
in his calculations concerning the total destruction 
to take place in 1867. In reviewing this work, he 
found that he had overlooked figures which add 
something like a quintillion of years to the Tace 
which this mundane sphere has to run. 


A Tennessean complains of the number of dogs 
kept by the negroes, and instances a case of three 
families living on one farm, and the possessors of 
fifteen dogs. He hopes Congress wil) pass a “dog 
law,” as the encouragement of the growth of wool 
and mutton is very important in the South. 

The ragged children, who practise, in the streets 
of Paris, upon the charity of the passers-by, under 
pretence of playing the harp, violin, or guitar, are 
said to belong to a regular joint-stock company, 
which possesses eighty thousand francs. 

The following is the “ nub” of a yarn which is told 
about a big whiskey-guzzling fellow, whocame home 
one night drunk and sat down by the fire to warm 
his feet, which were regular ‘“‘ worm-killers.” Says 
the legend :—After dozing some time he awoke chilly ; 
the embers were entirely hid from view, and seeing 
his feet, mistook them for his little boy, when, with 
amajestic side wave of the band, he said, “Stand 
aside, my little son, and let your poor father warm 
himself.” 


A huge laundry is established in the suburbs of 
Paris, at which is washed the soiled clothing of the 
guests at the principal hotels, at the rate of forty 
thousand pieces a day. 

An eccentric senior student of Oberlin, Ohio, Col- 
lege, believing that the best full dress is to go wholly 
naked, divests himself of the encumbrance of cloth- 
ing at every opportunity. One day, lately, he took a 
naked country ramble, and at last accounts his class- 
mates were scouring the country in search of him. 


During the year 1865, a lady wrote from England 
to the secretary of war a letter as follows:—‘‘ Mr. 
Secretary of War, Washington, U. S.,—Will you 
please have your clerk send me a list of the names of 
all the men who have been killed or wounded in the 
war in your country, so that I can see if my son, 
John Smith, is among them?” 

A manly little fellow of five years fell and cut his 
upper lip so badly that a surgeon had to be sum- 
moned to sew the wound. He sat in his mother’s 
lap during the painful operation, pale, but very quiet, 
resolutely keeping back his tears and moans. In her 
distress, the young mother could not refrain from 
saying, “O doctor, I fear it will leave a disfiguring 
scar!" Charley looked up into her tearful face, and 
said, in a comforting tone, ** Never mind, mama, my 
moustache will cover it.” 

Aman in Chicago, who obtained a wife from the 
“Love Bureau” there, died from poison she admin- 
istered to secure his effects. 

The following is a statement of the ordinary fire 
department expenses of different cities, per annum: 
New York, $869,934; Chicago, $245,500; Boston, 
$162.098; Cincinnati, $141,000; Baltimore, $73,000; 
Buffalo, $46,470. 

A Buffalo widow took laudanum, lately, because 
she couldn’t find employment ora husband. She 
recovered. 

Mr. Jones went to sleep on a window-sill in Cleve- 
land, fell to the ground, and leaves an interesting 
widow. 

The Menken will have to wear her clothes, if she 
goes to Berlin. The police are inexorable, and bar 
the way to the naked drama. The public, mean- 
while, is panting for the “ wild American girl.” 


“Toby, what did the Israelites do when they 
crossed the Red Sea?”—* I dunno, but I gueth they 
dried themselves.” 


A German, fifty-two years of age, living in Lan- 
caster, Pa., recently followed to the grave his thirty- 
third child, and now has four left. 

The oldest church organ on the continent is that 
now used in St. John’s Church at Portsmouth, and 
which was built at York, England, in the time of 
Cromwell. It was used in the Brattle Square Church 
at Boston, and afterwards at Newburyport, until 
about thirty years since. It is still in perfect condi- 
tion, save the wear of the bellows and keys, and 


Bach in Bittle. 


Stanton has been in Boston, and was offered the 
hospitalities of the city. 

Brownlow, of Tennessee, is “ blasting” all who 
oppose him. 

The most active fellows in the suburbs are the 
fruit-stealers. 

Napoleén has purchased three American zeapers. * 
The"Pacitic Railroad has sixteen thousand China- 
men in its employ. 

An appropriate name—Mr. Love, the president of 
the Universal Peace Society. 

The “tiger” at Saratoga recently squeezed a Cu- 
ban to the extent of $70,000. 

The Western rivers are very low. They need the 
hydropathic treatment we have had in the East. 
Southern Illinois exports twenty thousand boxes 
of peaches per day. 

Blind Tom sees his way clear to a fortune in Eng- 
land. 

The survivor of the Plum Creek massacre brought 
his scalp with him to Omaha in a pail of water. 

The Springfield youth play euchre on the church 
steps. 

Gluttony and choke cherries cut short the life of a 
Connecticut boy. 

Paris has entertained fifty-eight royal visitors this 








ear. 
Twelve dollars and a half per living soul is the 
rate at which Chicago is taxed. 
The Indians never scalp negro soldiers. Much cry 
and little wool is their motto. 
We can boast of a sixteen-pound cat in Boston. It 
is a he, and only eleven months old. 

Most of our presidents were poor boys on com- 
mencing life. 

Weak and watery as a public man—Horace Greeley. 

The potato rot is festering the murphies and pes- 
tering the farmers in Connecticut. 
A boy sculptor in Cincinnati, Obio, cuts wonderful 
statues with his jackknife. 
A New Orleans firm offers to supply likely young 
coolies at $60 a head. 

Three workmen in a New York brewery met a 
terrible death by suffocation in a mash-vat, lately. 

The price of double-headed calves ranges from $500 
to $5000 in New Jersey. 

The last of the ‘“ Bow-street runners” has died at 
the age of 76. 

The anti-gambling society in New York has been 
beaten in the courts, and the gamblers are chuckling. 

Tbe Bavarians drank one hundred and thirty-four 
quarts of beer apiece last year. 

‘‘Hog ’em ” is the euphonious name of a ten days’ 
old city at Montana. 

The newspaper carriers of Indianapolis have formed 
a protective association. 

Rhode Island is enjoying clam-bakes on an exten- 
sive scale. 

In Italy the cholera is raging with the utmost viru- 
lence, and thousands are dying. 

Our harbor commissioners have gone to work in 
earnest, and promise much. 

The Paris shopkeepers complain that the Exposi- 
tion has swallowed all the business. 

Palermo has the cholera badly—one hundred and 
ninety were dying per day. 

Don Louis Farragut, the exiled Spanish hidalgo, 
claimed relationship with the admiral in Paris. 

A colored theatrical company is playing at Mil- 
waukee. 

The Connecticut prohibition leagues are to have a 
fight over the notorious spy system. 

The campers on Martha’s Vineyard were amused 


The Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Gypsophila. 
Small- flowered creeping or trailing plants, annuals 
and perennials, which require a calcareous soil, and 
are well adapted for rockwork. 





Leptospermum. 

Very pretty Australian half-hardy shrabs, with 
white flowers, which are generally kept in a green- 
house, but which may be grown in the open air, with 
a slight protection during winter. They require a 
sandy loam mixed with peat in nearly equal quanti- 
ties; and they are generally propagated by cuttings, 
as the plants which are raised from seed are a long 
time before they flower. 

Leycesteria. 

L. formosa is a very handsome plant, with long 
spikes of reddish flowers, which will not only thrive, 
but grow more luxuriantly in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the sea, than in any other situation. 





Lobelia. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the plants re- 
tained in this genus, some of which are tender, re- 
‘quiring a stove, and others of which are quite hardy, 
growing freely in the open ground. Some also are 
quite dwarf, and others tall plants; some are blue, 
others scarlet, and others yellow; and some are an- 
nuals, and the others perennials. Al! the Lobelias 
require a light, rich soil, and plenty of moisture. 
The large, tall-growing kinds, with scarlet or pink 
flowers, are now frequently called Tupa. 





Lopezia. 

Annual and biennial plants, hardy, half-hardy, and 
tender; but with light, feathery, pink flowers, and 
pretty ball-like fruit, which is produced on long 
stalks, and is very ornamental. 


The Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
‘Webster Cake. 

Take one cup butter, three-quarters cup molasses, 
three-quarters cup sugar, three cups flour, one gill 
sweet milk, one teaspoon saleratus, two eggs, add 
currants and citron, and spice, cloves and nutmeg. 





Silver Cake. 

Take the whites of six eggs, two and one-half cups 
of flour, one and one-half cup of sugar, half cup of 
butter, two-thirds of a cup of cream or sweet milk, 
half teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and a little soda. 





Corn Cake. 

Three cups of corn meal, one cup of wheat, two 
tablespoonstul of sugar, two teaspoonsful of cream of 
tartar, one teaspoonful of salt. Mix well together; 
while dry, add one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in 
warm water. Mix the whole to a thin batter with 
milk or water, and bake in a quick oven. 








Tapioca Pudding. 

Four tablespoonful of tapioca, one quart milk, four 
eggs (leaving out the whites of two for icing); sweet- 
en to taste and flavor with vanilla. Soak the tapioca 
over night in a little water, boil the milk and pour 
over the tapioca; when itis lukewarm, add the sugar 
and eggs, well beaten. Bake about one hour; ice it 
when cold. 








by the arrest of a young man for steali 

The State constables in Maine are seizing elder- 
berry wine. 

Secretary McCulloch wipes out the charges against 
him by a note which asks no discount. 

Louisa Mubibach, whose husband calls her Clara 
Mundt, is coming to lecture this side the water. 

Prussia is trying to unmake history by destroying 
all maps upon which Hanover figures as a kingdom. 

Three boys in Provincetown blew themselves up 
while playing with a bomb-lance. 

Another death from a mowing machine. Eye, 
mouth, brain and ear pierced by the kims. 

Bennett has sold his yacht Henrietta for $50,000. 
A good ‘‘ sell.” 

Phillips compares General Grant to a murderer. 
Bah! 

Houses are again scarce in Boston. Country life 
don’t suit some in the winter. 

Some one says that Grant don’t want to be presi- 
dent. One reason why he should be. 

The freedmen’s bureau is overwhelmed with appli- 
cations for female colored servants. 

A Newark paper has lost $400 by political adver- 
tisements, and now announces no trust. 

A fat boy in Dublin weighs something over five 
hundred pounds, and girts seventy-three inches. 

An English safe-maker is at work trying to pick 
the lock of one of Herring’s safes for $3000. 

Independence. Mo., has broken ground for a large 
woollen factory. 

The “‘ bulling” and “‘ bearing ” on the Paris Bourse 
exceeds anything in its previous experience. 

Ordinary clergymen are more poorly paid than 
ordinary actors. 

The Austrian band at Paris dared to play “La 
Marsellaise,” and the people grew wild over it. 


Marriages. 


At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. McKeown, Colonel E. B. 
Baie’. of bew tt, Iowa, and Miss Lydia Ann Gibbs. 
t Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, ered Edward G. 

Tatein and Miss Annie E. brig, of Billeri 

At Holderness, N. H., r Sargent. Mr. J.L. P. 
ou le, of Laconia, can Miss Sophia C. Davis, of Shef- 

e t. 

‘At Terre Haute, Indiana, by Rev. Mr. a Mise Ose Dr. 
Chandler B. Braman, of Brighton, Mass., and Miss 
O. Gage, of Terre Haute. 


Deaths. 


I hey city, Mr. Fi h Kidder, 76; Mr. Benjamin 3: 
Larkin ; Mr. D Norton, : Mr. George E. Vose, 
Miss eh Kanaide Snell ng 











At Charlestown, Mr HL. Hoo: ton. 
At Chelsea, Mr. Vaxmat i “Angus. 
At East Cambrid: ge, I ae a =o. 5 2. 
At abe rs. S 
Dana eT est Eceue aire ‘plteabeth Arnold, 4. 


At Medford M 
At Lexington, iy Lydia Cla ~ "i. 
At Needbam, Mrs. Margare’ rdner, 84. 

At Hanover, N. H., Miss Helen Duncoa Brown, 19. 











THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever parties in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry s aeiciaien etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

Texus—Three Dollars a Year: two copies, $5.00; seven 





Some of the convicts in the Auburn State prison 
have made between $500 and $1000 each by working 
over hours. 

















a to last for several generations to come. 


copies, to 00 ; single number, six cen 
 Usion and FLae will be sent one year, for 


Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 

ALICE, THE Fisuer Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 

VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—LoneG Sim, 

THE Ip1oT PaupEr, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 

OF MARSEILLES, by G. S. Raymond.—Tu& OCEAN MARTYR, 

by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 

WILD WILt, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 

by Maurice Silingsby.—Tae Ska GULL, by Walter Clar- 

ence.—THE DEATH-TovcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—TuE 

BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 

FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 

L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Poxice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 

vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GiP- 

SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 

by Malcolm J. Errym.—REpDPaATH, by Dr. J. H, Robinson. 

—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 

—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RosaLTueE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tur LEAGUE 
or Dgatu, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpnas Huvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmatead.—K1nan’s Curse; by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THe BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic PoTTer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sim RAsHLEIGH's SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ViscontT!I, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tur Kinc 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tnue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
Rep REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AnD GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tug HEart's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—Tue Rese. Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tuz Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
Tue ScaRLET FAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THEe GoLp 
Fienod, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL Lanoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. ‘THE Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr. —CYNTHIA, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
PAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOOK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—TuE OurTcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new stor; is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE Goipen EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THe Warts Rover, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE Bravo's SEcRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE Cz.upion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE S1LveR HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 171.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DuKE’s Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—TuHE Woop WirTcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HAmED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—TuE YounG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tue Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tne West Port Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—TuE Mysterious Miner, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11Tz-HErn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 11.—Tue Kine's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THEe GoLp RosBBErs, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE Wire's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TurKIsH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—TuE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—Tne Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RetTrisuTion, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tipr, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—Tue Fenians, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE Ocean Spectres, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—Jess1z Heatu, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scyros Tue Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZEeLpA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
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BABY MAUD. 





BY MRS. WILKINSON. 
~——eeeeeee 


Baby Maud, just three years old, 
With her saucy ways so bold, 
And the locks of brown and gold, 
Dear as ever dear could be, 

Is the little waif to me. 


Darling Maud, so quaint and gay, 
With the lips where dimples play, 
Chasing all the care away, 

GO, that all the world could see 
Baby Maud, just aged three. 
Should a white-winged angel soar 
Thither to that other shore, 
Bearing some one’s darling o'er, 
Heaven grant it may not be 

Baby Maud, just aged three! 


Our Poung Folks’ Department, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PRISSY’S BROTHER BEN. 


, BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 














SvucH great blackberries as they were, ripe and 

shining, and the bushes were fairly loaded with 
them! Sammy was over the fence with one bound, 
and, swinging his hat excitedly, he called out to his 
sister: 
“O, by jolly, how thick they are! Do hurry, Pris; 
you never saw such a sight of blackberries in all 
your life! You can get your basket full in a 
minute!’ 

Prissy climbed over the fence more slowly. She 
was older than Sammy—almost eleven—and was be- 
ginning to assume very grave and womanly airs— 
especially when she was with Sammy. 

“Don’t you know, Sammy,” said she, when she 
had got over the fence, ‘‘ that you must not say ‘by 
jolly?’ It isn’t pretty to talk so, and mamma doesn’t 
allow you to.” 

*Q, pooh!” said Sammy, as well as his mouthful 
of blackberries would allow him to. “All the big fel- 
lows say that, and I shall, too. You don’t suppose I 
want to talk like a girl, do you? Of course it 
wouldn’t be pretty for you to talk so; but I’m a man, 
and can talk as I like, and doas I like,too. By-and- 
by, when I’m a little bigger, I’m going torun away 
to sea, like brother Ben—” 

“O Sammy, hush! You mustn’t talk about that. 
who told you about it?” 

* Pooh!” said Sammy. ‘‘ Didn’t you suppose I knew 
that I ever had a brother Ben, just because he went 
away when I was a little chap? You must have 


ma feel so bad, and makes her cry so every stormy 
night. Charley Davis told me, long ago, all about 
Ben’s going away, and that they think he must be 
dead, because the vessel he went in has never been 
heard from; but mamma doesn’t think he is, and I 
don’t think so, either, and, I tell you, whenI get a 
little bigger, I’m going to hunt him up.” 

“You wouldn’t go and leave mamma and me all 
alone, would you?” asked Prissy. 

“Why, of course I would, for a little while. 
Wouldn’t you be willing to let me go, if 1’d bring 
brother Ben back with me?” 

“Yes, 1 suppose so,” answered Prissy, sighing. 
“ But you mustn’t say anything to mamma about it, 
Sammy. She doesn’t like to hear anybody speak 
about brother Ben at all.” 

Then Prissy didn’t say any more, but picked away, 
very diligently, into the little basket that hung on 
her arm, while her thoughts went back to the time 
when she was a little bit of a girl, and she remem- 
bered, so vaguely that it seemed like a dream, her 
brother Ben, a brave, handsome boy, who used to 
make her wonderful toys, and climb the apple-trees, 
to toss down the reddest and ripest apples into her 
apron, and let her ride on old Dobbin’s back while he 
led him, very slowly and carefully, to the spring for 
water, and draw her on his sled in the winter, and 
be everywhere her companion and protector. He 
was the sunshine of the house, Prissy remembered— 
always merry and light-hearted; but one morning 
they awoke and found him gone. He had stolen 
away in the night, while everybody else in the house 
was fast asleep, and had left no message to tell them 
where he had gone. But they knew at once. He 
had always been eager for @ sailor's life; his greatest 
delight was in poring over stories of the sea, and of 

foreign lands, and before he was fifteen years old he 
was wild with impatience to go. But his father and 
mother were not willing; he was too young to leave 
home, they thought, and they could never consent to 
his braving the dangers and hardships of a sailor’s 
life; and so, too restless and impatient to bear wait- 
ing and suspense, he had gone without their consent. 

They traced him to New York, and found out the 
vessel in which he had sailed, but no tidings were 
ever heard from it, and it.was supposed that she had 
been wrecked, and her crew had perished. 

Prissy remembered so well the gloom and sadness 
that settled down over the household after Ben had 
gone.. Her mother wept almost incessantly, and her 

father went about with such a sad face. 

Now papa was dead, and mamma and Sammy and 
she were all alone in the world. They were poor, 


gradually dwindling away, though they were very 
economical, for they had no one to take care of it for 
them. 0, if what Sammy said would only come true 
—if he could go and find brother Ben! 

But it would be so long before he woul! be old 
enough to go, and he was so merry and thoughtless. 
Would he ever be so wise and sober that mamma 
would be willing to trust him away from her? Prissy 
doubted. O, if she herself were only a man!- The 
burden of care that rested so heavily on her poor little 
shoulders had made her very brave and patient, and 
she was sure that, if she could only go, she could find 
him, if he were anywhere in the world. 

She was so deep in thought that she went on and 
on, wherever she saw a clump of blackberry-bushes, 
without thinking how far she was going, and when at 
last she did look up, the sun had set, and she, and 
Sammy, who had kept close beside her, were away. 
down into the woods, where the trees and bushes 
were so close together that it was hard work to push 
one’s way through them. 

** Come, Sammy,” said she. “ We must go home 
this very minute. It will take us along time to get 
out of the woods, and then it is more than a mile 
home.” 

But Sammy hadn’t filled his pail—the blackberries 
had such an unaccountable way of getting into his 
mouth, instead—and wasn’t disposed to go. 

“Do please come, Sammy,” pleaded poor Prissy. 
“Mamma will be worried; and besides, I don’t like 
to be in here when it is getting so dark.” 

“Pooh!” said Sammy; “there is nothing to be 
afraid of. That is just like a girl! I should think 
you’d remember the time you and Lizzie Davis got 
frightened to death in Mr. Gould’s pasture—said an 
awful-looking old man, with his face and hands all 
covered with blood, chased you; and after all it was 
only Charley Davis, with his grandfather’s old coat 
and hat on, and his face and hands stained with rasp- 
berry-juice. I should think you—” 

A loud scream from Prissy interrupted him. She 
was not a coward—she was a rather brave little girl; 
but what she saw was so sudden and unexpected that 
she couldn’t for her life keep from screaming. From, 
a clump of bushes just beyond where she was stand- 
ing, @ man’s face looked out!—a pale, thin face, with 
jet-black hair hanging over the white forehead. 

The man was lying on the ground, and put out his 
hand to push back the bushes as he looked out. 
Sammy saw him, too, and, in spite of the courage he 
boasted, started to run, as fast as his feet would carry 
him. Prissy’s heart beat so hard that she could hear 
it, and her limbs trembled, but she ran after Sammy 
as fast as she could. 

“Don’t go—don’t go!” the man called out. “I 
am faint and sick; wont you please get me some wa- 
ter?” But the children didn’t turn back, or stop 
for an instant, until they had reached the fence and 
scrambled through it. 

But what if it were really so? thought Prissy, 
when they were fairly out of the woods, and in the 
open road. If he really were suffering, how cruel it 
would be to leave him there alone. But it wasn’t at 
all likely that it was so, she thought, and tried to put 
it out of her mind. e 

*¢ Don’t tell mamma that we saw anything, Prissy,” 
said Sammy, when they were almost home; “ for if 
you do, she’ll never let us go into the woods alone 
again. And, after all, it wasn’t anything to be fright- 
ened at. I shouldn’t have run, if you hadn’t 
screamed.” 

So Prissy didn’t say anything to her mother about 
it, but all the time that she was eating her supper of 
nice fresh bread and milk and berries, she couldn’t 
help thinking of the poor man, lying out there on the 
hard ground; and after she had gone to sleep in her 
comfortable little bed her dreams were troubled—the 
man’s face kept rising up before her, so thin and wan 
and white, and with such a reproachful look in the 
eyes! And as soon as the first streak of sunlight 
came creeping in at her window, she slipped out of 
bed, with a look of courageous resolution on her grave 
little face, dressed herself hastily, and stole softly 
down stairs. The farmer’s boy who came every 
morning to milk their cow had already done his work, 
and a brimming pail of rich, foaming milk was stand- 
ing in the porch. Prissy filled a little tin pail with 
it, cut some slices of bread from a loaf in the pantry, 
and ran down the road towards the woods, going as 
fast as she could, for fear that her courage would fail 
her before she got there. 

The woods did not seem so gloomy, with the morn- 
ing sunshine streaming into them, and the birds 
chirping and singing with all their might; but still 
Prissy couldn’t help trembling a little, as she walked 
softly up to the clump of trees where she had seen 

the man. He was lying there, still, with his head 
resting on the ground, and his eyes closed. Prissy 
thought, at first, that he was asleep, but while she 
was looking at him, he opened his eyes. Her first 
impulse was to rnn, but she conquered it bravely. 

**I have brought you some bread and milk for your 
breakfast. I thought you might be hungry,” she 
said, timidly. 

The stranger sat up, and looked at her curiously 
for a moment: then a smile broke over his face. 

** You are the little girl who ran away from me 
last night, aren’t you?” said he. 

“ Yes sir,” said Prissy, blushing a little. 

He looked so kind and good-natured that she felt 
ashamed of her foolish fear. 

‘¢ Well, you are very kind to bring me some break- 
fast. I have been very sick with a fever, and I walk- 
ed so far yesterday that I got completely exhausted. 





hoes the little property that papa had left them was 


I thought I knew the way through these woods; there 


away so long—I have been to sea, and all over the 
world—that the trees and bushes have all grown up 
in it. I walked over from the M—— station, five 
Miles from here, yesterday, and didn’t feel tired at 
all, until I got into the woods and lost my way; then 
I roamed about until I grew so weak and faint I had 
to give up.” 

“To sea? Have you been to sea?” cried Prissy, 
who hadn’t listened to anything he said after those 
words. ‘O, perhaps you’ye seen my brother Ben, 
then?” 

The stranger looked at her curiously, for a moment, 
again. Then he sprang to his feet, caught her in his 
arma, and kissed her again and again. Prissy strug- 
gled to get away from him; she began to think he 
was certainly crazy. 

“Don’t my little Prissy know me? Don’t she 
know brother Ben?” 

For a moment Prissy was too bewildered to speak ; 
then she uttered a cry of joy, that aroused all the 
echoes in the woods, and startled the birds so that 
they stopped short in the middle of their songs. 
Well, I needn’t tell you any more; you can imagine 
what followed—how brother Ben went home leaning 
on Prissy’s arm, and how his mother, recognizing 
him at once, in spite of his beard and his bronzed 
face, fainted for joy; how Sammy’s eyes grew big 
with wonder, and how many times he said “ By jol- 
ly,” unreproved, while Ben was relating his wonder- 
ful adventures on the far-off island, where his vessel 
had been wrecked, and he had been taken prisoner 
by the barbarous natives, and how happy and glad 
they all were; and how Sammy couldn’t help feeling 
his joy dampened, just the least bit in the world, by 
the fact that now he couldn’t, when he got a little 
older, go and “‘ hunt up brother Ben.” 





LEECHES AS BAROMETERS. 

“Ts it going to be a fine day?” is a question which, 
at this season of out-door enjoyment, is frequently 
upon our lips. If we have made arrangements for a 
picnic, or for a no less enjoyable ramble in search of 
wild flowers or insects, it is, to say the least of it, un- 
satisfactory, when our first morning peep out of the 
window is met bya dull sky or a heavy bank of 
clouds. If it rained, we should feel disappointed, but 
the uncertainty is still more trying. Now, in such 
cases, we doubtless feel how useful would be the in- 
formation from the clerk of the weather office, did 
that fanctionary exist; but, as that source of weath- 
er-knowledge is, in a measure, denied us, we must 
look around and see if Nature, the truest Lady Boun- 
tifal extant, has not in some measure supplied the 
deficiency. As usual, we find provided for us the 
very things we require; and these little leeches, slug- 
gish though they appear now, are clerks of the 
weather in good sooth. The apparatus necessary for 
observing their predictions is very simple; it consists 
in a glass jar, with stones or a shell or two at the 
bottom, and a few sprays of Anacharis; the water 
must not reach the top of the vessel by at least two 
inches. A tight-fitting wirework cover must be plac- 
ed over the top, as the leeches soon escape, especially 
in stormy weather. The water should be changed 
once in ten days during the summer; and once in 
three weeks during the winter. 

As a rule, during fine and wet weather, the leeches 
remain at the bottom of the vessel. When a change 
is slowly approaching, they move upward, twenty- 
four hours, or, at times, thirty-six hours in advance 
of it. When a storm is rapidly approaching, the 
leeches become very restless, and rise quickly; while 
before a thunder-storm they pass entirely out of the 
water. When the change occurs, they become still, 
at the bottom of the vessel; but if, under such cir- 

cumstances, they rise again or keep above the water, 
length or violence of storm is indicated. 

If the leeches rise during a continuance of east 
wind, wind rather than rain is to be expected. When 
astorm comes direct from a distance, we shall ob- 
serve the rapid rising and restlessness alluded to 
above; but much shorter notice—from four to six 
hours—will be given. When heavy rain or high wind 
is to be expected, the leeches are also restless, and 
keep out of water, but their movenents are much 
less rapid. It is advisable to keep the vessel ina 
temperature as even as possible. When the tamper- 
ature falls below forty-eight degrees, the leeches cease 
to indicate any change; they become quite torpid, or, 
in other words, hybernate pro tem. In a small jar, 
at a temperature above seventy-five degrees, the ex- 
cessive heat may cause them to rise; otherwise they 
would be quiet. 





TO PREVENT DEAFNESS. 

It is said that deafness among old people is too often 
the result of lack of cleanliness. Those who are in 
the constant habit of carefully washing out their ears 
every day, very seldom become deaf from old age. 
Mr. M. T. Hopkins, an octogenarian, of Geneva, New 
York, reports to the American Institute that he has 
given this hint to several of his friends whose hear- 
ing was beginning to be impaired by old age, as they 
thought, but who, by the compliance with this sim- 
ple suggestion, have soon recovered it. Let those 
who are similarly afflicted, and who have neglected 
this trifling act of cleanliness, make the trial, and see 
if perchance they, also, may not be benefited by the 
hint. 





EXPRESSIVE.—In one of his letters, Willis once 
spoke of the note of admiration, 150,000,000 miles in 





used to be a path when I was a boy, but I have been 


Bumors of the Bay. 


THE GONG. 


We think all will, in some degree, sympathize with 
Josh Billings, as they recall their own emotions on 
hearing one of those dulcet instruments for the first 
time. Thus Joshua: 

I never can eradicate holi from mi memory the 
sound of the first gong I ever herd. I was setting 
on the front stupe ov a tavern in the city of Bufferlo, 
pensively smokin. The sun was goin to bed, and the 
heavings for an hour was blushin at the performance. 
The Ery kanal, with its golden waters, was on its 
way to Albany, and I was perusing the line botes a 
flankin by, and thinkin ov Ittily (where I used to liv) 
and her gondolers and gallus wimmin. My entire 
sole was, as it wer, in aswet. I wanted to climb, I 
felt great, I actually grew. There are things in this 
life to big to be trified with; there ar times when a 
man brakes luce from hisself, when he sees sperrets, 
when he kin almost tuch the mune, and feels as tho 
he kud fill both hands with the stars of heaven, and 
almost swear he was a bank president. That’s what 
ailed me. But the korse of true love never did run 
smoothe (this is Shakspeare’s opinyun, too;) just as I 
was doing my best—lummer, dummer, spat, bang, 
beller, crash, ram, roar, dummer, dummer, whang, 
rap, zare, rally, dummer, dummer, dum—with 1 tre- 
menjis jump I struck the senter of the sidewalk, with 
another I kleared the gutter, and with another I 
stood in the middle ov the street, snortin like an injin 
pony at a band of music. I gazed in wild despare at 
the tavern stand, my heart swelled up as big as a 
outdore oven, my teeth were as luce as a string of 
bedes. I thot all the crockery in the tavern had fell 
down. I thot ov fenomenons. I thought of Gabriel 
and his horn. I was jest on the point ov thinkin ov 
somethin else, when the landlord cum out tu the 
frunt stupe ov the tavern, holdin bya string the 
bottom ov a old brass kittle. He kawled me gently 
with his hand; I went slola up to him; he kammed 
mi feres, he sed it wus a gong, I saw the fotched 
thing, he sed supper was redy, he ast me if I wud 
hav black or green tee, and I sed I wad. 





READY FOR EITHER SIDE. 


A countryman walked into the office of a lawyer 
the other day, and began his application: 

“ Sir, I have come to get your advice in a case that 
is giving me some trouble.” 

“ Well, what’s the matter?” 

“ Suppose, now,”’ said the client, “ that a man had 
one spring of water on his land, and his neighbor liv- 
ing below should build a dam across the creek, and it 
was to back the water up into the other man’s spring, 
what ought to be done?” 

“Sue him, sir—sue him, by all means!” said the 
lawyer, Who always became excited in proportion to 
the aggravation of his clients. ‘ You can recover 
heavy damages, sir, and the law will make him pay 
well for it. Just give me the case, and I'll bring the 
money from him.” 

“But stop,” cried the terrified applicant for legal 
advice; ‘it’s I that have built the dam, and it’s 
neighbor Jones that owns the spring, and he threat- 
ens to sue me.” 

The keen lawyer hesitated a moment before he 
tacke? his ship and kept on. 

“Ah! well, sir, you say you built a dam across that 
creek. What sort of a dam was it, sir?” 

“It was a mill-dam.” 

“A mill-dam for grinding grain, was it?” 

“ Yes, it was juat that.” 

“And it is a good neighboring mill, is it?” 

“ So it is, sir; and -2u may well say so.” 

“And all your neighbors bring their grain to be 
ground, do they?” 

** Yes sir; all but Jones.” 


“To be sure it is. I would not have built it but 
for that. It is so far superior to any other mill, sir.” 

“And now,”’ said the old lawyer, “ you tell me that 
man Jones is complaining just because the water 
from the dam happens to put back into his little 
spring, and he is now threatening to sue you. Well, 
all I have to say is, iet him sue, and he’ll rue the day, 
as sure as my name is B——.” 





THE WAY HE WANTED IT SETTLED. 


Under the old regime of slavery in Missouri, prose- 
cutions were quite frequent in the courts against 
parties for trading with slaves without a permit from 
the master. Ata term of the Circuit Court, 
one Mix appeared and plead to an indictment for 
selling whiskey to slaves. When his case was called 
for trial he was not ready, because, as he alleged, he 
had no attorney to defend him. The case was post- 
poned until afternoon to enable him to employ coun- 
sel, but he was so penurious that nobody would un- 
dertake it for him at the fee offered. The case was 
again called for finai disposition, when Mix, with an 
air of great magnanimity, said, “ Judge, I can’t get 
a lawyer to try my case, so I've concluded that, if 
you’re willing, we'll just let the matter drop, and 
say nothing more about it!” The judge entertaining 
@ notion that, though this might be agreeable to the 
cheery Mix, it might not exactly meet the require- 
ments of justice, declined the proposition, and im- 
posed the highest fine permitted by the statute. 

Says Dick to Joe, ‘ Did you attend church yester- 
day?” “I was confined tomy room,” was the reply. 











length, commonly called the comet’s tail. 


“Ak, you had the Room-atism,” said Dick. 


“ Then it is a great public convenience, is it not?” 
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